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CURRENT COMMENT. 


SECRETARY HucHES has countered promptly on the ru- 
mour that the United States Government is thinking of 
taking a little stronger hand in the affairs of Europe. He 
let it be known last week that Republican official policy 
is still comprised in the inert suggestion that he let fall 
long ago at New Haven, of a fact-finding commission to 
determine Germany’s capacity for paying indemnity. If 
the indemnity cut any real figure in Franco-German re- 
lations, this suggestion would have some sincerity and 
force. But the French Government has no interest what- 
ever in the indemnity except as a talking-point. The 
interest of the French Government is twofold: first, the 
maintenance of a military hegemony over Western Eu- 
rope, and second, the forcible appropriation of the Ger- 
man coal-deposits. Hence Mr. Hughes’s suggestion is 
purely academic and very, very safe; and quite so, for 
political purposes, it should be. 
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WuHart better, indeed, can Mr. Hughes do? Those who 
look hopefully for political intervention in Europe ap- 
pear, apart from all other considerations, to forget that 
the hands of the Administration are pretty closely tied. 
The affairs of the Republican party are in none too good 
condition, and next year’s election will have to be won 
by something more robust than watchful waiting. There 
are at present no! votes to be gained by intervention in 


_ Europe’s affairs, and there are a good many to be 


jeopardized by it, if not alienated. Intervention just now 
does not represent a popular demand; as the rural re- 
tailers say, there isn’t any call for it. Furthermore, Mr. 
Coolidge’s Administration is even less accessible to any 
such notion than Mr. Harding’s was; and with good 
reason. 


To discern that reason, one has but to put oneself in 


_ Mr. Coolidge’s place, and one will perceive at once that 


the “paramount issue” for the ensuing year must be the 
‘personal one of securing the next Republican nomina- 


tion. In the present state of party-affairs, this will be 


entirely a matter of routine procedure, and the chances 

of Mr. Coolidge’s success will not be enhanced by any 

spectacular motions on his part. His strength will be 
v 


to sit still and keep his eye fixed upon his fences. There- 
fore we look to see Mr. Coolidge’s attention exclusively 
preoccupied with “domestic issues.” The state of Eu- 
rope is, of course, a domestic issue; that is to say, it is 
really a domestic issue, but politically it is not. Nothing 
is a domestic issue in a political sense until large num- 
bers of people feel it and make a fuss about it. 


THE appointment of our erring brother C. Bascom Slemp 
as secretary to the President, can stand, we think, as the 
type of thing that will take precedence of the state of 
Europe in preoccupying Mr. Coolidge for the next 
twelve months. Mr. Bascom Slemp is known as the boss 
of all Southern Republican patronage, and he may be 
depended upon to deliver the Southern delegates in the 
party-convention next year. His appointment is there- 
fore an extremely good one from a political point of 
view. More than that, however, it is highly valuable as 
an intimation of the way Mr. Coolidge’s mind is running, 
and as an indication of what may be expected from him. 
Mr. Coolidge has the high merit of being frank and 
prompt, and he exhibits a commendably cynical disre- 
gard of certain obsolete proprieties and old-fashioned 
decencies, which rather pleases us in our present state 
of extreme surfeit with specious moralistic platitudes. 


WE think, moreover, that no one need take too seriously 
the hullabaloo raised by the Democratic National Com- 
mittee over Brother Slemp’s appointment. The Demo- 
cratic brethren declare in horrified tones that C. Bas- 
com is a conspicuous patronage-jobber, and so he may 
be; if so, his appointment is thoroughly in accord with 
political precedents and proprieties. The last Democratic 
incumbent of the White House selected for the same 
secretarial post a gentleman who was not unskilled at 
the game of manipulating patronage, and there were a 
long line of similarly dexterous vote-cadgers in the post 
before him. Last year Mr. Slemp’s methods were re- 
vealed in some measure when certain correspondence 
from his office was read in Congress. They showed that 
Mr. Slemp was doing a considerable trade in post-office 
appointments, and that in each case he took care to exact 
from the appointee a contribution for the party-funds. 
His letters to the political middle-man who carried out 
his arrangements almost invariably ended with a thrifty 
admonition that the successful appointee was expected to 
come across with a reasonable offering. In his new posi- 
tion Mr. Slemp ought to find a unique opportunity for 
his peculiar talents. 


Secretary Davis is back again from Europe aflame with 
an idea that seems to have broken upon him brand-new 
with the dazzling brilliance of a star-shell, in the course 
of his peregrinations from one foreign capital to another. 
He is for having immigrants tested and passed upon at 
foreign ports, before they begin their journey, instead 
of permitting them to risk the expense and disappointment 
of being turned back from Ellis Island. Our impression 
is that every one of Mr. Davis’s predecessors for twenty 
years has made the same recommendation—we know of it 
at least as far back as Mr. Taft’s Administration—and 
nothing has been done about it yet. We suggest to the 
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morality-mongers and Christianizers of the country that 
they give a well-earned rest to woman’s dress, pornog- 
raphy, dance-halls and the observance of Sunday, and 
convert Congress to such a revision of the immigration- 
laws as at least a decent heathen might approve; for at 
present they are a compendium of infamous cruelty, a 
digest of thrice-damned inhumanity: 


THE voluntary committee headed by Professor Zechariah 
Chafee, jun., which has been conducting an investigation 
of certain peculiar aspects of social life in the coal-fields, 
has presented to the Coal Commission a report which 
makes melancholy reading for those who cling to the 
belief that American citizenship guarantees a large meas- 
ure of individual freedom. The coal-companies make a 
practice of acting as landlord for their workers, and it 
appears that in towns in the coal-fields it is not uncom- 
mon to find utilities, stores, theatres, schools and 
churches all the property of the company. The domestic 
leases granted by the companies are such as no common 
landlord would dare to inflict on the most timid tenant. 
These leases subject the tenant to the most stringent 
supervision, limit his guests to persons considered unob- 
jectionable by the company, and restrict his communica- 
tion with the outside world. One company uses a Jease- 
form under which the tenant must agree that only the 
physician, the moving-man and the undertaker shall be 
permitted to visit his house. In all the leases submitted 
by the committee, the tenant is compelled to waive his 
right to court proceedings in the event of an ouster, and 
the company reserves the privilege of ejecting a tenant 
at any time. Under this system of course the worker 
loses his home as soon as he loses his job, and in case 
of a labour-dispute the company is able to turn all the 
refractory serfs into the street, and its own deputy 
sheriffs and police stand ready to drive them from the 
district. 


THIs is a mighty unhealthy condition of affairs, to say 
the least; and in our opinion the Coal Commission will 
do well to give it the most serious consideration. The 
medizval social conditions exposed in the report of Mr. 
Chafee’s committee are deeply rooted in the coal-industry 
as it is conducted under our system of land-monopoly, 
and they are not likely to be remedied by superficial re- 
forms. As long as the coal-companics are permitted to 
monopolize the whole surface of the earth in their 
neighbourhood, as well as its sub-surface, their workers 
are essentially aliens and outlaws with no rights higher 
than those of beasts of burden, and perhaps a less ade- 
quate standard of living than they would have as beasts 
of burden, because it costs more to replace mules than 
men. The coal-industry is the horrible example among 
our productive organisms, because it is so inextricably 
interwoven with privilege. Under our system its servants 
can not ascend from helotage, and their awakening dis- 
satisfactions and their confused struggles towards a 
decent degree of human liberty will probably cripple the 
industry more and more until it finally becomes clear 
that if we are to produce any of this fuel whatsoever we 
must revolutionize the whole system of ownership. 


ONcE more the American Government seems to be within 
a hand’s breadth of accomplishing its purpose in Mexico. 


That purpose is now, as it has been from the beginning, 


to establish beyond the Rio Grande a kind of game-pre- 
serve, within the limits of which American citizens shall 
exercise privileges not enjoyed by the Mexicans them- 
selves in any part of their own country. Since the out- 
break of the revolution, the Mexican Government and the 
peons themselves have been engaged in an attempt to 


re-establish the popular right to the land, and American 
official policy has centred upon the obstruction of this 
revolutionary development in so far as it might affect the 
holdings of American citizens. The Mexican Govern- 
ment has argued that Americans should be treated exactly 


as Mexicans are treated—no better and no worse—while 


Washington has claimed a special exemption for its 
protégés. 


AccorDING to a report from Mexico City, the Mexican 
and American officials who are there in conference have 
compromised the issue on the basis of an acknowledgment 
of special privileges in respect to lands acquired by Ameri- 
cans before 1917, and an equivocal surrender of such 
privileges in respect to holdings more recently purchased. 
We speak of the surrender as equivocal, since it appears 
that the American commissioners, in the very act of sign- 
ing the agreement, have made reservations covering cer- 
tain types of mineral-rights, and have also secured a 
promise of special treatment for the American owners of 
expropriated farm-lands. The two Governments have still 
to decide whether or not they will accede to the conven- 
tion, but as nearly as we can make out, its acceptance as 
a basis for diplomatic recognition will still leave the way 
open for an acrimonious and interminable debate. 


We have, observed with no little admiration, tempered 
by occasional spasms of nausea, the goings-on of Sir Ed- 
ward Grigg, who has been riding the British charger in 
the political carrousel at Williamstown. To assert that 
in presenting the case for Britain in the present Euro- 
pean situation, Sir Edward has been laying it on thick, 
would be paying an all too slight tribute to his talent. 
Coarse souls may profess to believe that the British 
Government is moved somewhat in the present contro- 
versy with France by the fact that a forcible marriage 
between the coal of the Ruhr and the iron of the Lor- 
raine would be a menace to certain British privilegees, 
or because M. Poincaré’s policy was driving Britain’s cus- 
tomers to ruin, In fact Canon Dimnet, a French spokes- 
man, had the temerity to declare at Williamstown that 
British policy was actuated chiefly by economic motives. 
Sir Edward’s repudiation of that sugggestion was truly 
in the grand manner. 


sense,” which “touch the innermost soul of our national 
civilization,” whatever that may mean. For good meas- 
ure Sir Edward added, “We can only follow the right, 
in Lincoln’s words, ‘as God gives us to see the right.’” 


WE are accustomed to such highfalutin’ moralities from 
semi-official British visitors; but with this flying start, 
Sir Edward apparently jumped clear over the moon, We 
quote from the report in the New York Times: “He said 
that the British were reacting now with the same sense of 
right and wrong as they had when they went to war. 
The main reason the British went to war, he declared, 
was not to protect their commercial interests, but there 
was an unreasoned, instinctive action stimulated by the 


The British Government, he as- 
serted, was inspired wholly by “moral issues in the deeper 


~ 
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breach of faith in the German invasion of Belgium.” | 


It must require extraordinary effrontery, even for a 
former political secretary of Mr. Lloyd George, to make 
such a statement before foreigners five years after all the 
secret treaties leading up to the war have been laid on 
the table. Sir Edward must have assumed that he was 
addressing a people of amazing political innocence; and 
as far as his immediate audience was concerned he appar- 
ently was not far wrong. “Sir Edward’s speech,” re- 
ports the Times, “was received with the most enthusiastic 
demonstration that has been accorded to any of the lec- 
tures delivered by foreign speakers at the institute,” 
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_ effect the principle of self-determination,” 
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It is perhaps not surprising that so many of the Euro- 
pean politicians who visit us act on the theory that the 
American people will swallow any bait. It does not take 
these visitors long to discover that our newspapers will 
display their most romantic yarns without criticism or 
cavil, even when their offerings are refuted by facts 
that have long been clear to all intelligent observers. 
Moreover, these purposeful travellers can not fail to note 
that our most respectable newspaper-editors deal with 
international problems on a plane far removed from vul- 
gar realities. Recently we saw a leading editorial in a 
New York newspaper which formerly had a reputation 
for general intelligence, setting forth seriously that if the 
treaty of Versailles was a failure, it was because that 
document was too idealistic and the principles it em- 
bodied were too advanced for its time. “In putting into 
wrote the 
editor, “in taking the first step towards general disarma- 
| ment; and in creating the League of Nations as a con- 
tinuous body to deal with disagreements before they as- 
‘sumed threatening proportions, the treaty of Versailles, 
| af it was at fault, was so because it was ahead of its 
time.” Surely Sir Edward Grigg in his most fantastic 
mood could do no better than that. 


Tue New York World of 15 August, displayed a special 


dispatch from Washington that is naive enough but still 
rather interesting, to the effect that hope of Paris pay- 
ing its debt to the United States is fading. ‘“Informa- 
tion recently gathered by observers abroad has all but 
destroyed every hope of settlement”; and another point 
of concern is the effect that France’s refusal to pay 
will have on other nations which owe us money. Well, 
rayther! Our object in mentioning this, however, is not 
to poke fun at the World for its naiveté, but to suggest 
that it would be a good thing to start a movement in 
Congress next session to dun France and her satellite 
nations. We should not get a single penny, but it would 
clear the situation somewhat to have M. Poincaré say 
in plain words that he would pay us when the Germans 
pay him. Perhaps if we prodded him good and hard, 
he might forget himself sufficiently to blurt out the truth 
that France will never pay us and has no notion of pay- 
ing. This truth is obvious enough, but it would be a 
satisfaction to have him state it in so many words. 


WHEN one can not by any mannér of means answer a 
given question, one will sometimes go a long way to pre- 
vent its being asked. The question we are thinking of is: 
How can the French Government meet its deficit? and 
M. Poinearé’s latest expedient for keeping the problem 
out of sight and out of mind, is a proposal to continue 
this year’s budget through the next official year. With 
the complacent Bloc National in control of the French 
Chamber, the debate on Government measures is super- 
ficial enough in any case, but M. Poincaré’s action gives 


- evidence of his reluctance to permit even so much as a 


vote of confidence on a question that is at once so desper- 
ate and, in terms of official policy, utterly insoluble. 


WHILE passive resistance still balks M. Poincaré in the 
Ruhr, his agents have resumed their efforts to hasten 
the disintegration of Germany by cutting away the 
Rhineland. Special trains provided by the French 
railway-authorities in the occupied district were used to 
convey separatist agitators and sympathizers to Coblenz 
for a demonstration on behalf of the Independent Rhine- 
land Republic, and the French newspapers expended a 
lavish amount of space on this affair. According to 
British observers the mighty preparations brought forth 
a on of only a ‘thousand Pe, of whom three- 


| drier than ever. 


quarters were curious spectators or Frenchmen. Indeed, 
from the first, the movement for the Rhineland Republic 
has had the appearance of an artificial creation, and the 
publication of the Dariac report and the various revela- 
tions about the relations of separatist leaders with French 
officials have revealed to the Rhineland population the 
nature of the beast. German newspapers have recently 
reproduced a confidential memorandum of the Rhenish 
Republican party, setting forth plans for establishing the 
Republic by proclamation under a state of siege to be 
proclaimed by the Allied armies in the district. The 
nature of the scheme makes it clear that the leaders are 
convinced that popular hostility would balk their plans 
unless they could count on the strict repressive co-opera- 
tion of foreign bayonets. It is interesting to note that 
the French press is invoking the Republic in the name of 
Mr. Wilson’s principle of self-determination. 


THE Cuina ASSOCIATION oF GREAT Britain has dis- 
covered the necessity for another conference of the Pow- 
ers, to concert measures for the re-establishment of law 
and order in China. The editor of the London Times 
(weekly edition) believes that this is simply “a legitimate 
development of the Washington policy in the light of 
later events’—although we ourselves can not see what 
the cooking up of a scheme for intervention can have 
to do with last winter’s palaver about sovereignty and 
integrity. China is going to pieces, says the Times: 
but in spite of all that, the revenue trom the customs, 
under foreign administration, continues to grow, and the 
use of imported goods within the Treaty Port zones has 
increased so rapidly that the loss of trade in the hinter- 
land has been made good, with a margin to spare. This 
contrast between the area under immediate foreign con- 
trol and the remainder of the country causes the editor 
of the Times vainly to lick his chops. “Apart from all 
question of humanity,” says he, the trading peoples of 
the world are faced with a dire need for new markets; “in 
the present condition of Europe and of our trade, they 
[that is, the new markets] are particularly necessary to 
ourselves.” The possibilities of China in this line are 
really limitless; therefore, in the name of the Larger 
Good—but why follow the old argument through again? 


In Morocco, the French and Spanish forces are con- 
tinuing their interminable bushwhacking campaigns for 
the suppression of the Moors. The natives have not al- 
ways opposed a united front to the agents of civilization, 
and in Paul Odinot’s novel, “El Caid Abdalah,” we get 
an intimation why this is so. ‘“ ‘You say the people of 
Morocco used to be a cow, that the> cadis milked dry 
every day [so remarks one of Odinot’s native characters]. 
Quite true; but formerly the cow could defend herself 
and hook, and now the French have tied the cow up by 
the horns so she can not move, and the cadis milk her 
7” In the New York Times, a Parsee 
merchant recently commended the British rule in India, 
but he was not quite so frank as this North African 
brother whom M. Odinot affects to quote. 


The editors can not be responsible for manuscripts submitted, but if 
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TOPICS OF THE TIME. 


MARKING TIME. 


SINCE our last writing, the actual progress of Euro- 
pean politics has not been significant. In Germany, 
the Cuno Administration has tumbled off the descend- 
ing escalator, and the Stresemann Administration has 
climbed on; and this seems at present to be about all 
there is “to it.” The disapproving note which Mr. 
Baldwin’s Government sent to M. Poincaré has stirred 
up a deal of sound and fury on both sides of the 
Channel, but has accomplished nothing else except 
probably somewhat to consolidate French public opin- 
ion behind M. Poincaré, who pursues his way quite 
as if the British note had not been written. British 
publicists call attention to the fact that separate action 
by the French in occupying the Ruhr is illegal under 
the treaty of Versailles; and in this they are no doubt 
quite right. French publicists are promptly on hand 
with the tu quoque, showing that in earlier days the 
British Government was quite agreeable to the kind of 
thing that is now going on. But these little acrim- 
onies, like those which passed between the pot and 
the kettle, are really inert and get nowhere. 

Rebuffed and insulted by M. Poincaré—in so far, 
at least, as one politician can be insulted by another— 
Mr. Baldwin is in the hard position of one who must 
make good on an extremely tenuous bluff. He has not 
a united political body behind him; he has to reckon 
with die-hard Tory forces. Nevertheless we suspect 
(and we speak with all the caution proper when one 
undertakes to form any judgment of foreign public 
opinion) we suspect that Mr. Baldwin has most of 
the general popular sentiment on his side, and that 
he could carry it with him if he did not, undertake 
to carry it to the point of war. We do not believe 
(and here again we speak under due reservation) that 
a war could be made to go down with the English peo- 
ple just now under any circumstances short of unpro- 
voked invasion. Such popular support as Mr. Bald- 
win enjoys (if we are right in our conjectures) is 
therefore about the most awkward and profitless kind 
that the poor man can have. It is the kind, in a word, 
that will go with him in a bluff but will not go with 
him in making good on the bluff. 

Hence the difficulty of Mr. Baldwin’s position. He 
is where, using a homely but familiar figure, he must 
fish, cut bait or go ashore. M. Poincaré has called his 
bluff contemptuously, and now the next move is his. 
He has already been subjected to some smart criticism 
from Liberals and Labourites who smell war in the 
brewing, for having laid down the challenge of the 
Curzon note when he had so little wherewith to fill 
his hand. There seems no way for him to go but 
dead ahead. He may summon a conference of what 
Powers he can get together, in order to work on the 
question of Germany’s ability to pay; or he can ad- 
dress himself directly to Germany, proposing some 
new arrangement of his own. But in the first place, 
neither of these courses will turn the French out of 
the Ruhr; in the second, either of them will be re- 
garded by the French as an unfriendly act, and per- 
haps it may so stiffen and consolidate M. Poincaré’s 


backing that he will feel able to put the screws on - 


Germany a little tighter. Thus it seems that Mr. 
Baldwin’s venture was not well calculated to help Ger- 
many, or to promote the interests of peace in general. 

Great Britain, meanwhile, is looking for friends, 
and seems perturbed at their scarceness; but it is not 
surprising that she finds so few. Her record since 


the armistice has been extremely bad; Mr. Baldwin 
has come into a most unfortunate heritage. As long 
as Great Britain thought she could do better out of 
Germany’s sufferings than out of her revival, she was 
willing enough to let Germany suffer. Now that she 
has changed her mind, she has changed her interpre- 
tation of the treaty of Versailles to correspond. The 
French have the logic of the situation on their side, 
unfortunately, as far as Great Britain is concerned. 
But there is little use in making more than a mere 
mention of this. The point is that as far as one can 
see, there is not the faintest prospect of peace, recov- 
ery and good order to be seen in any of the trans- 
actions now going on among the European Powers. 
This prospect can only be brought in sight by eco- 
nomic changes so profound that the Powers refuse 
to contemplate them, or by the appearance of a sort 
of political deus ex machina, such as all Europe seems 
to be looking for, even though well aware all the 
time that none will appear. 


THE MYTH OF “REPARATIONS.” 


Our readers are familiar with the opinion repeatedly 
expressed in these columns that the prospective golden 
flood of German “reparations” which persistently agi- 
tates the breasts of Allied politicians and privilegees, 
is a dream without foundation in the realities of the 
situation. Our study of the matter long since con- 
vinced us that the Allied politicians were squeezing a 
turnip dried by their own forehandedness and rapacity, 
and that the more they squeezed the less they would 
find in the juiceless pith. At the beginning of the 
year we estimated that in one way and another Ger- 
many had been mulcted of upwards of five billion 
dollars in tangible assets at the hands of her con- 
querors, much of this in fixed-property assets that 
could be readily appropriated. We pointed out that 
this terrific drain came from a nation in a condition 
of demoralization and chaos, and that in the nature of 
things the end of this filching process on such an am- 
bitious scale was in sight. Since then six months of 


paralysis in the Ruhr, under the French occupation, 


has accelerated the economic disintegration of the coun- 
try, and even some of the romantic politicians are begin- 
ning to have doubts about realizing their ambitious 
schemes of loot. We are now in receipt of a dispas- 
sionate and carefully worked-out volume covering the 
situation in all its intricate details, which bears out our 
contentions by inescapable facts and figures. A study 
of its pages will convince the most partial reader that, 
even if the Allied statesmen were the most accom- 
plished miracle-workers in the realm of economics— 
which assuredly they are not—they could not realize 
their grandiose visions of plunder. 

The book is entitled “Germany’s Capacity to Pay: 
A Study of the Reparations Problem,” and is prepared 
by Harold G. Moulton and Constantine E. McGuire, 
and published by the McGraw-Hill Book Company of 
this city for the Institute of Economics, an offspring 
of the Carnegie Foundation. The authors of this ad- 
mirable exposition make an analysis of the facts, leav- 
ing the reader to draw his own conclusion. 

Messrs. Moulton and McGuire take as their starting 
point the amount of “reparations” fixed by the Allied 
politicians at a conference in London, in May, 1921. 
According to this convocation, Germany was held to a 
“reparations-debt” of 132 billion gold marks and was 
in addition made responsible for the Belgian war-debt, 
estimated at four billion gold marks. Payments already 
made were to be deducted from this. On two-thirds 
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of the sum demanded, a sort of indefinite moratorium 
was provided; for the rest, Germany was to pay an 
annual sum to cover interest and sinking fund aggre- 
gating two billion gold marks, plus twenty-six per 
cent of her total exports. The colossal figures of the 
ptincipal have never been officially altered, though the 
British Government has made several desultory efforts 
to scale them down to a more reasonable sum. 
According to the figures of the Reparations Com- 
mission Germany had paid up to 31 January, 1923, a 
little over eight billion gold marks; and according to 
the figures of the German Government, the payments 
to 30 September, 1922, had reached a total of nearly 
forty-five billion gold marks. From this wide dis- 
crepancy our authors seek a reasonable estimate, They 
make no criticism of the book-keeping methods of the 
Reparations Commission, but we gather that the ac- 


~ counting-system of the Commission is as peculiar as 


one would expect under the circumstances. Payments 
in kind made by Germany are credited by the Com- 
mission at forced-sale value instead of market-value. 
The tally abounds in convenient omissions, and there 
is evidence of considerable juggling with figures. The 
official German figures include two considerable items 
which Messrs. Moulton and McGuire throw out. 
These are eleven and one-half billions in gold marks 
loaned to Germany’s allies, and half a billion gold 
marks “on account of the non-assumption of the pre- 
war national or local debt to that amount, by certain 
countries which have acquired former German terri- 
tory.” Other items the authors materially scale down. 
Their final estimate is nearly twenty-six billion gold 
marks, classified as follows: 

Billions of 


Gold Marks 
Private property abroad seized and liquidated ...... 10.0 
Payer ce Me UVM ace co sionice ian slice te eso de teae ae 5.0 
Metre rata GEIS oye is sel ode Segerd ens trates @lald sissies oe 3.5 
(CNG) be eric): Sc ie OC aA ee 1.8 
JRCERU Geers) SSS Fl I a en 1.4 
Material surrendered at front after armistice........ 2 


Coal, coke, by-products, dye-stuffs, chemicals, etc.... 1.0 
SSaATe CML RENIRIESG MPR aie la Sainte seis\ dic. pis.e cistde aa Q)ddiccers clear 0.6 

Live stock, cables, miscellaneous reconstruction deliv- 
eries, penal deliveries, inland water-craft ...... 0.6 
nr ieee atu eres Since Siarc sieve arcis a's vigipispere vie. one 0.3 
NE i ME YS (ayo) sds) vse leieieo #e angen ale oe 0.4 
25.8 


In addition to this total Germany had furnished for 
the Allied armies of occupation to 30 September, 1922, 
24.2 billion paper marks in cash and supplies, which 
sum is not credited against indemnities. 

It is apparent that most of the items on this list 
represent permanent German assets which can not 
figure in the system of annual indemnity-payments 
devised by the Allied politicians. Once requisitioned, 
they can not be taken again. In a continuous sense, 
indemnities can take the form only of deliveries of 
cash and of goods; and in the long run these can only 
come as a result of a continuously favourable trade- 
balance. “The total capacity of Germany to pay,” 
conclude Messrs. Moulton and McGuire, “will be 
measured by the excess of her exports of goods and 
services rendered to foreigners, over the imports of 
goods and the receipt of services from foreigners.” 


_ The excess of a nation’s annual production over its 


annual. consumption is not a measure of her capacity 
to pay a foreign obligation, for the excess of wealth, 
as the authors point out, may not be available for 


_ transfer to the creditors; it may consist of factories, 


equipment, railways, highways, enriched soil. ‘The 
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excess of production over consumption,” they declare, 
“will measure capacity to pay external obligations only 


| when the amount of this excess is identical with the 


excess of exports over imports.” Devices to force 
payment, by means of contracting loans or giving liens 
to the creditors on domestic property, inevitably be- 
come dependent for their success on the trade-balance. 
Without the excess of exports, they become a futile 
sort of bootstrap-levitation. 

Proceeding from this premise, what are the pros- 
pects in the case of Germany? For fifteen years be- 
fore the war, Germany’s imports exceeded her exports 
by about a billion and a half gold marks annually. She 
was able to pay for this excess of imports by her 
large revenues derived from three sources—from inter- 
est on foreign investments, from her shipping and in- 
land transport-service, and from banking- and insur- 
ance-earnings and commissions. Her best year was 
1913, and an analysis of her surplus for that period 
shows that even during that year she could have paid 
less than half the annual indemnity stipulated by the 
London agreement of 1921. The years of the war 
brought on a trade-deficit of over eleven billion gold 
marks, supplemented by four billion marks worth of 
goods furnished without hope of compensation to Ger- 
many’s allies. To offset this deficiency Germany was 
compelled to dispose of certain assets and load herself 
with mortgages as well. Gold was exported, foreign 
and domestic securities were sold, short-time credits 
were resorted to, and paper marks were put on the 
market. The four post-war years have brought an 
excess of imports over exports aggregating eleven 
billion gold marks, and to offset this the source of 
income available under the old Empire can be found 
no longer. The foreign investments have been vir- 
tually all wiped out, most of them having been con- 
fiscated in the enemy countries. The lucrative mer- 
chant marine of former days has also been gathered 
in as part of the spoils of war, and the inland trans- 
portation-system is greatly impaired and is run at a 
deficit. German bankers are no longer in a position 
to corral heavy commissions in the international field. 
All these springs are dry. In order to attempt to keep 
up with her international obligations as represented in 
her adverse trade-balance, Germany has exported more 
gold, has parted with the remnants of her foreign 
investments, has sold to foreigners much property in 
Germany, and for a time did a thriving business in 
selling paper marks to hopeful foreigners who fancied 
that the day would come when their stamped paper 
could be redeemed at par. Mr. J. M. Keynes estimated 
that up to a year ago these various expedients had 
yielded some eleven billion gold marks, of which he 
credits eight millions to the traffic in paper marks and 
notes of the Reichsbank. Through such devices Ger- 
many has been able to keep going and to make her 
payments to the Allies in cash and in kind; but plainly 
the end of such artificial methods is in sight. As a 
speculation the paper mark is now no more in demand 
than the paper money of the late Southern Confed- 
eracy, and the time is at hand when Germany property 
and shares in German enterprises will be looked upon 
as things of doubtful value in the international market. 
Where can the Germans turn in order to meet their ex- 
cess of imports, and compensate for the unfavourable 
trade-balance of 200 million gold marks each month? 

Under these circumstances “reparations,” in any 
sense commensurate with the ambitions of the Allied 
politicians, vanish utterly away; for one can not get 
something out of nothing. The only medium in which 
they can be paid, apparently, is fairy gold. 
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PAX AMERICANA. 


AMERICAN school-children are still being taught, we 
suppose, that their country stands before the world 
as the capital representative of all that is hopeful on 
the forward horizon of the race. The tradition of 
American leadership, once established in a particular 
field for the short period that intervened between the 
opening of the American Revolution and the end of 
the old regime in France, is a dear possession that 
our patriots will hardly surrender voluntarily; and 
yet, evidence can be adduced to show that even now 
the United States is contending with the British 
monarchy and the French Republic for the position 
of the most feared, and perhaps the most hated among 
the nations. 

A few weeks ago we quoted an article of Mr. Ber- 
trand Russell’s in the London Nation, to the effect that 
Europe is destined either to be completely mechanized 
under American direction, or else to decline into a 
primitive stage of culture; and Mr. Russell was frank 
to say that he preferred the latter alternative. Simi- 
larly, in an article which the New York Times has 
lifted from Pravda, Leon Trotzky says that the peo- 
ples of Europe can protect themselves from disso- 
lution and enslavement by America only through the 
closest kind of economic co-operation in a “United 
States of the European Workers and Peasants.” 

The impression created by these statements is rein- 
forced and confirmed recently in the Living Age of 
Boston. As far as we know, the editor of this very 
useful magazine did not undertake deliberately to get 
out an anti-American number ; and yet a common feel- 
ing of hostility to the United States is observable in 
the material which he gathered from three continents 
for this particular issue of his paper. 

In his notes on “A Week of the World,” the editor 
tells us that Professor Ulrich Kahrstedt of Leipzig 
University has just produced a work called “Pax 
Americana,” in which he predicts that the United 
States will “play the same part towards weakened, 
bankrupt, mangled Europe that Rome once played 
towards Hellas and the Hellenic State system of the 
Eastern Mediterranean. . . . Europe’s dissensions to- 
day, and the unappeasable hatreds that fester in her 
breast, doom her inevitably to economic decline and 
eventual subjugation to the powerful, united, confident, 
and morally self-justified Republic of the West.” 

Turning from Europe to Asia, we find Yorodzu of 
Japan saying that “just as Great Britain rules India 
by setting Indian princes, against one another, so 
America is trying to estrange Japan and China and to 
split up China, in order that she can possess herself 
of that vast country.” 

In Chuo Koren, Captain Mizuno Horonori refers to 
the United States as the nation with which Japan has 
the greatest chance of going to war, and in Nihon 
Oyubi Nihonjin, Vice-Admiral Yamaji remarks that 
the naval agreements made at Washington will enable 
Great Britain and the United States “to force their 
own justice and humanity on others, while suppressing 
Japanese justice and humanity”! 

The nationalization of these terms is productive of 
a strange effect; but are these Europeans and Asiatics 
not justified in supposing that the United States really 
will impose its own justice and humanity on Europe 
and Asia, if opportunity offers? The answer must be 
sought among the people of a third continent, or rather 
among the Latin inhabitants of the two Americas, for 
it is here alone that the Government of the United 
States has hitherto had a comparatively free oppor- 
tunity to play its hand. 


On several occasions this paper has quoted extracts 
from the Latin-American press, which show an intense 
distrust—well justified, we think—of the foreign policy 
of the Government at Washington. The most recent 
test of opinion in this matter was occasioned by the 
meeting of the Fifth Pan-American Congress, at San- 
tiago, Chile. The Latin press has very generally pro- 
nounced this congress a failure. Le Prensa of Buenos 
Aires says that many of the delegates manifested a 
strong bias against the United States and its proposals, 
“a sullen suspicion of Pan-Americanism, and a hostile 
attitude not shown by any previous Congress”; open 
discontent was exhibited by at least fifteen of the 
Spanish-American countries—precisely the countries 
where the political, military and commercial influence 
of the United States is strongest.” 

Writing in E] Universal of Mexico City, the Gov- 
ernor of San Luis Potosi declares that the Congress 
could not possibly “reconcile the economic imperialism 
of the United States, ‘ militarist, annexationist, expan- 
sionist, aggressive,’ with the autonomy of the smaller 
nations of America.” The writer believes that “until 
the nations of America . . . disembarrass themselves 
of their plutocratic oligarchies, congresses like the one 
held at Santiago are predestined to fail—to demon- 
strate the inability of a system that makes machines 
of men at home, and that imposes economic servitude 
upon undeveloped countries, to devise a truly inter- 
national programme.” 

America lies first in the path of “the Colossus of 
the North”; and it is thus that some of our Latin 
neighbours have spoken out of a rich experience. Is it 
surprising then that Europeans and Asiatics should 
speculate upon this country’s future, and draw small 
comfort from the speculation? 


A FAIR REQUEST. 


WE have lately been devoting a good deal of space to 
an examination of utterances made by representative 
British liberals, and especially to those made with a 
view to securing American co-operation in untangling 
the distressful affairs of Europe. On examination 
these appeals simmer down to a proposal that the 
United States should once more pull British chestnuts 
out of the fire; they suggest political and economic in- 
tervention, and are therefore, in our judgment, strongly 
to be resented, and accordingly we have resented them. 
In so doing, we hope we have invariably made it clear 
that we do not suspect our British liberal friends— 
Mr. A. G. Gardiner and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, for 
instance—of a deliberate playing upon American good 
will; nevertheless their suggestions come precisely to 
the conclusion that the United States should appear 
once more in her old popular role of catspaw. We 
have now received, however, an appeal of another 
order, which we are glad to publish in this issue. 

The signers anticipate the objections which we raised 
two weeks ago to the appeal of Mr. A. G. Gardiner. 
They make the fairest possible acknowledgment of 
“error and disillusionment” with reference to the 
working-out of the post-bellum treaties and policies. 
They anticipate our criticism that Europe should “first 
bring forth fruits worthy of repentance” before in- 


| viting a renewal of American co-operation, by saying 


that Europe has not the moral resources wherewith to 
meet the destructive spirit of fear and hate. Finally 
they make it clear that they are not asking for remis- 
sion of debt or for any direct economic or political 
intervention, but for a spiritual co-operation based 
upon a spiritual need. 
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This appeal should be promptly and energetically 
met; it should be met with a whole heart and an open 
mind, and this paper will gladly do all in its power to 
ensure that it shall be so met. There is no manner of 
doubt that in reading over this appeal, a suspicious 
spirit can easily smell a rat in it; one can always do that 
if one be disposed to do so. Despite its non-political 
character, it contains intimations of possible political 
action on our part; it rather tends, for instance, to woo 
us towards the League of Nations. Again it might 
be held to show a pretty complacent acquiescence in 
Europe’s poverty of moral resources. One might in- 
deed turn upon these signers and ask whether they 
ever heard of such a thing as direct action, reminding 
them from their own history that England has hereto- 
fore been uncommonly handy with direct action in 
circumstances of this kind. Treasonable leadership 
has usually had full change handed back by the English 
people before the transactions were over. But all this 
criticism finds itself disarmed by the anxious sincerity 
and general frankness of the appeal. We are as 
strong as anyone for the principle of political and 
economic non-intervention in Europe; but devotion 
to principle is one thing and captiousness is another. 

Again, the appeal does not by any means make clear 
what these signers think Americans should do, or what 
they want them to do. They ask for co-operation, 
and base their plea upon a “spiritual need”; but they 
do not set forth the form that this co-operation should, 
in their judgment, take. One thinks at first sight that 
they might have been more specific; yet one presently 
sees that this indefiniteness is a point of commendable 
delicacy. If the need be as great as they feel it to be, 
and the spiritual enervation of Europe as profound as 
they represent it to be, it is probably natural that they 
should suspect themselves of being in some measure 
touched by these disabilities, and their balance of judg- 
ment consequently impaired. It seems to us that the 
most uncompromising die-hard non-interventionist in 
America could not refuse to entertain this appeal most 
seriously and cordially. No one would refuse, or wish 
to refuse, at least enough co-operation with these 
signers to find out whether further co-operation be 
possible, and, if so, what mode it should take. 

This appeal, in short, seems to offer some sort of 
opportunity for the non-political internationalist to be- 
come effective ; and it is the first“occasion of the kind 
that has come to our attention since the war. Per- 
haps it is a forlorn hope; and yet, a thing which is con- 
ceived in the right spirit and met in the right spirit is 
never a forlorn hope. The desire of these signers 
should be met promptly and cordially by an appropriate 
reply, perhaps a proposal for joint inquiry, from a 
similar group of representative Americans loosely and 
informally associated for the purpose. 


MISCELLANY. 


Tue world is mercifully forgetful of the speeches of 
politicians. Poor Mr. Wilson, delivering himself feebly 
to the extent of two brief pages in the current issue of the 
Atlantic, put me in mind again of the time when he used 
to turn out that sort of fustian by the barrelful and have 
it eagerly accepted—and who ever thinks of it now? The 
other day, however, I stumbled on a speech that is worth 
_remembering. It was made in 1911, at Verdun, addressed 
to a meeting of teachers, and it contained this: “Close 
to the frontier, in a province which is the bulwark of 
France, could any teacher be found ready to listen to 
effeminate proposals of the fraternizing of nations, or 
would any one of them be accessible to the dangerous 


inspirations of a self-satisfied pacifism?” 
was M. Raymond Poincaré! 


The speaker 


WHAT a man was Francis Rabelais! What inexhaustible 
resources of wisdom, what shrewdness, insight and pene- 
tration, what knowledge of mankind’s behaviour and the 
motives that actuate it, are to be found in his book! There 
is hardly a situation in the world of affairs that he has 
not somewhere paralleled with exquisite irony and satire. 
How wonderfully, for instance, he touches up the whole 
silly business of making peace by political agreement, in 
his account of the efforts of Xenomanes to bring about 
peace between the giant Shrovetide and his inveterate 
enemies, the Chitterlings! One can easily imagine that 
fine old realist, M. Clemenceau, at Versailles, after a day 
spent in hearing Mr. Wilson’s discourse about the League 
of Nations, opening his Rabelais at this passage, and then 
composing himself to sleep with a faint ironical smile 
upon his lips. 


“Pray, dear friend,” said Pantagruel, “if you find that 
by some honest means we may bring this war to an end, 
and, reconcile them together, give me notice of it. I will 
use my endeavours in it with all my heart, and spare noth- 
ing on my side to moderate and accommodate the points 
in dispute between both parties.” 


“THAT'S impossible at this time,’ answered Xenomanes. 
“About four years ago, passing incognito by this country, 
I endeavoured to make a peace, or at least a long truce 
among them; and I certainly had brought them to be good 
friends and neighbours, if both one and the other parties 
would have yielded to one single article. Shrovetide would 
not include in the treaty of peace the wild puddings nor 
the highland sausages, their ancient gossips and confeder- 
ates. The Chitterlings demanded that the fort of Caques 
might be under their government, as is the castle of Sul- 
louoir, and that a parcel of I-don’t-know-what stinking 
villains, murderers, robbers, that held it there, should be 
expelled. But they could not agree in this, and the terms 
that were offered seemed too hard to either party. So 
the treaty broke off, and nothing was done. Nevertheless, 
they became less severe, and gentler enemies than they 
were before. But since the denunciation of the national 
council of Chesil, whereby the Chitterlings were roughly 
handled, hampered and cited; whereby also Shrovetide 
was declared filthy and bewrayed, in case he made any 
league or agreement with them; they are grown wonder- 
fully inveterate, incensed and obstinate against one 
another, and there is no way to remedy it.” 


WueEN I undertook to speak of “The Devil’s Disciple” 
week before last, I could find so little good to say of the 
Theatre Guild’s performance as a whole, that I let it go 
with some well-earned praise of Mr. Roland Young. The 
obvious thing to say is that the play was very incom- 
petently acted and that the Theatre Guild should have 
done better. Miss McComas made distressing work of 
her part as the minister’s wife, and she was fairly matched 
by Mr. Sydney as Dick Dudgeon; so that their scenes 
together were brought with unfailing promptness to the 
level of low comedy, and held there with unvarying con- 
sistency. Miss Westley, as Mrs. Dudgeon, was quite 
tolerable; but aside from Mr. Young, the only one to give 
any account of herself in point of intelligence and imagin- 
ation was Miss Allen in the small but interesting part of 
Essie—and her account was very slight. 


Osyious and true as all this may be, it is not quite fair to 
say it and say no more. I can run over in my mind the 
names of a dozen recent plays in which Miss McComas 
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and Mr. Sydney would do quite well enough for anybody; 
and if “The Devil’s Disciple’ had been a play of that 
order, the Theatre Guild could have cast it competently 
almost at random. The trouble is that “The Devil’s 
Disciple” requires a trained intelligence and a trained 
imagination in every leading part to keep to the very 
narrow line between effectiveness and exaggeration, and 
these other plays do not require them in any part. The 
question is, therefore, simply the old one whether the 
training and experience of the modern actor will carry 
him through a play of a higher type than those in which 
yhe invariably appears; and whether it is fair to him that 
the modern commercial theatre does not provide him 
with more encouragement and better opportunities to per- 
fect himself in his art. 


“Tue Devit’s Discrpre,” like “The Rivals’ last year, 
seems to answer the question pretty emphatically in the 
negative. Miss McComas and Mr. Sydney have never 
been trained for that sort of thing, and while it is a pity 
that they were not, the fault is not theirs. The fault 
lies in the lack of opportunity for a long, hard seasoning 
experience in repertoire, or the equivalent of this ex- 
perience, if there be one. Mr. Young seems to have made 
up for the deficiency by his own efforts, which is no end 
of commendable; but with human nature what it is, and 
the conditions of the drama what they are, this is rather 
too much to expect of the modern actor. 
JOURNEYMAN. 


POETRY. 


ON A MOONLIGHT NIGHT, 


She watches the moonlight in Fu-chou 

From our chamber-window, all alone; 

For our boy and girl, poor little babes, 

Are still unconscious of Ch’ang-an.* 

Her cloudy hair is sweet with mist, 

Her jade-white shoulder cold in the moon. . 

When shall we lie, with no more tears, 

And see this light on our screen again! 

Tu Fu. 

(Translated by Witter Bynner and Kiang Kang-hu) 


ACTUALITY. 
I am the thing that is: 
There is no other jealousy 
Like mine, no other vigilance: 
I keep you, soul and sense 
For me. 


I stuff the window and I bolt the door 
Against all vagrancies: 

Not even a wind may pass and bring 
You tidings from that other thing 

You dreamed might be. . 

Pillow and hearth and floor 

And wall— 

What do you hope to see? 

For these are all. 


Where do you think to go? 
The ways are thick with memories, 
And these are mine. 
Sit down and eat the bread you know, 
And drink the wine, 
And creep 
Into my arms and let me keep 
You from your infidelities: 
Sleep! 
ANNE GoopwiIn WINSLow. 


1Ch’ang-an was the capital, where Tu Fu was an official, far from 
his wife and family. 
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CHURCH AND STATE IN RUSSIA. 


In discussing the accusations of religious persecution 
which have been raised against the Soviet Government 
during the last few months it is necessary to differen- 
tiate as sharply as possible between religion as an act 
of personal belief or faith and the corporate organiza- 
tions in which religious beliefs tend to crystallize. As 
far as the first point is concerned, there is nothing that 
can fairly be called religious persecution in Russia 
to-day. The charges circulated by irresponsible 
journalistic propagandists to the effect that the Soviet 
Government is attempting to destroy religion by a 
wholesale slaughter of ministers and believers can be 
set down as ridiculous and unqualified falsehoods. 
The Russian Constitution assures every citizen the 
right to practise any religion or none; and this guar- 
anty is faithfully carried out in practice. In this re- © 
spect there has been a notable advance on the medizval 
bigotry of the Tsarist regime. People are no longer 
discriminated against because they do not belong to the 
Greek Orthodox Church, ofharried out of the country 
because they are Doukhobors or Mennonites, or mas- 
sacred because they are Jews. 

On the other hand the relations between the revolu- 
tionary State and the Russian Church have been char- 
acterized, until very recently, by the sharpest hostility. 
In order to understand the bitterness of this feud it is 
necessary to recall the history of the Russian Church, 
and the part which it played after the revolution. Since 
the time of Peter the Great, who abolished the Patriar- 
chate and united in himself the functions of head of 
the Church and head of the State, the Russian Church 
has stood in the position of a helpless appendage of the 
Tsarist political organism. At no time during the last 
two centuries did the Church venture to offer any op- 
position to the autocracy. It was as much a part of 
the imperial machinery for controlling the lives of the 
Russian people as the gendarmerie or the secret police. 

The effect of this humiliating dependence on a bar- 
barous Oriental despotism upon an institution which 
was professedly consecrated to the proclaiming of 
Christian truth was naturally stifling and demoralizing. 
Possessed of enormous properties, favoured above all 
other religious groups by an absolutist State, the Rus- 
sian Church was assailed by all the temptations which 
beset the Roman Catholic Church before the Reforma- 
tion, without possessing the independent spiritual 
power that medizval popes sometimes employed in 
checking the excesses of temporal rulers. The moral 
degradation of the Russian Church can be pretty ac- 
curately measured by the fact that Rasputin, the in- 
describably dissolute favourite of the hysterical 
Tsarina, could rise to the highest posts of power and 
influence within its ranks, while Leo Tolstoy, perhaps 
the greatest Christian thinker of modern times, died an 
excommunicated outcast. As a result of its undis- 
guised corruption and its position as a servile tool of 
the autocracy, the influence of the Church was re- 
stricted to the most ignorant and backward elements of 
the population. In answer to a religious questionnaire ~ 
circulated among the Russian intelligentsia in the period 
before the revolution, ninety-five per cent declared 
themselves atheists. Making allowance for the general 
spread of scepticism during the last two generations, 
this very high proportion of absolute unbelievers among 
the Russian intellectuals reflects in large measure the 
general disgust and disillusionment with the official 
Church. 

The revolution of March, 1917, was a staggering 
blow to the Church, which found its chief prop sud- 
denly withdrawn. What was needed at this time was 
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a rapid adaptation to a radically changed situation, an 

honest acceptance of the new democratic Government, 

a renunciation of the huge wealth in landed property 

which caused the peasants to group the Church with 

the Tsar and the landlords as one of their three great 
oppressors. But all the traditions of the Church 
tended against the flexible and progressive attitude of 
mind which would have made such a shift of front 
possible. To many of the older priests a Church with- 
out the Tsar was almost as unthinkable as a Church 
without God. So, after a short period of stunned sur- 
prise, the attitude of the Church towards the political 
situation became more and more definitely reactionary. 

This tendency was strengthened during the summer 

and fall of 1917 by the popular swing towards the 

radical social programme of the Bolsheviki. 

_ The reactionary tendencies within the Church found 
full expression at the Church Congress which met in 
| Moscow during the last days of Kerensky’s regime and 

continued its sittings after the November revolution. 
This Congress, at a closed session, proposed to put the 
influence of the Church behind the counter-revolution- 
ary General Kornilov, in case he should succeed in 
overthrowing the provisional Government. A few 
liberal priests opposed this suggestion, but it won the 
support of the majority of the delegates. This 

Congress revived the Patriarchate, and elected to this 
office Tikhon, who was a member of the unsavoury 
Black Hundred organization, The Union of Russian 
Men. 

Under such leadership it was inevitable that the 
Church should come into conflict with the newly organ- 
ized Soviet power. Tikhon pursued the policy of 
opposing the execution of every governmental decree 
that could be construed as affecting religion. He pro- 
nounced the Soviet laws on divorce invalid and for- 
bade all believers to recognize them. The Soviet 
decree providing for the separation of Church and 
State and nationalizing ecclesiastical property called 
forth his fiercest opposition. He issued passionate 
appeals to all believers, urging them to defend the 
Church’s property with their lives, and in this way in- 
itiated a number of bloody conflicts. He lost no oppor- 
tunity of publicly denouncing the Soviet Government 
as a godless power that was ruining Russia; and dur- 
ing the winter of 1917-1918 he attempted to stir up 
popular feeling against the Communists by pronouncing 
a solemn anathema against them. His subordinate 
agents worked actively among the masses, spreading 
anti-Bolshevik propaganda. 

During the period of civil war and intervention the 
Church, as far as it could, ranged itself on the side of 
the Whites. Whenever Denikin captured a new town 
in the Ukraine a religious procession, usually accom- 
panied by a pogrom, would mark the victory. In the 
territories occupied by the Whites some of the highest 
ecclesiastics left their dioceses and went on diplomatic 

missions for the counter-revolutionary Governments. 

It was on such a mission that the Metropolitan Platon, 

of Odessa, came to America in 1919. 

In its desperate struggle for existence the Soviet 

Government was not very gentle with the Church, 
_ which it treated very much like an ordinary counter- 

revolutionist organization. The Church seminaries 

_ were closed and ecclesiastical papers were suppressed. 

_ Many priests were imprisoned for their political activi- 

- ties; and some were shot. The Patriarch himself, while 

never formally arrested until recently, was intermit- 

tently placed under detention. 
The struggle between Church and State assumed a 
new form in the winter of 1921-1922. The glaring 


| 


contrast between the richness of the church ornaments 
and the widespread misery of the famine led to a gen- 
eral demand for the selling of the church treasures for 
the benefit of the hungry. This suggestion was first 
voiced by a delegation of peasants from the famine- 
regions and was promptly accepted by the Government. 
Some of the liberal priests also favoured the selling of 
the treasures, but Tikhon put himself at the head of the 
reactionary elements in the Church in opposing this 
step. On the whole the seizure of the treasures went 
off more quietly than had been anticipated. The 
Church had not chosen a popular fighting-issue. But 
there were cases in which fanatical mobs, excited by the 
exhortations of the priests, offered forcible opposition 
to the taking of the treasures. This was followed by 
new repressions on the part of the Government. 

At this juncture a new factor appeared in the situa- 
tion, the so-called Living Church. There had always 
been a small group of priests within the Church who 
opposed its reactionary policies, either because they 
sympathized in greater or less degree with the social 
aspirations of the revolution, or because they felt that 
a persistence in Tikhon’s course of obstinate obstruc- 
tion would lead to the complete break-up of the 
ecclesiastical organization. A delegation of these 
priests, headed by the Moscow Metropolitan Antonin, 
visited Tikhon at the time when the struggle over the 
seizure of the church treasures was acute and insisted 
that his course was leading the Church to destruction. 
Moved by their arguments, Tikhon resigned the func- 
tions, although not the title of Patriarch, in favour of 
a council in which the liberal priests had a controlling 
voice. 

The sincerity and vitality of the Living Church 
movement are subjects of hot debate. Some enthusias- 
tic foreign visitors see in the movement the germs of 
an idealistic reformation of the corrupt Russian State 
Church. The partisans of Tikhon, on the other hand, 
represent the movement as a cynical intrigue on the 
part of the Soviet Government, designed to discredit 
religion and destroy the Church. The truth is not, I 
think, to be found altogether in either of these inter- 
pretations. The movement of the Living Church, 
which is already split into several conflicting groups, is 
composed of very different elements. There is a 
nucleus of idealistic priests, who were persecuted for 
their liberal ideas under the Tsarist regime and who 
are honestly anxious to make religion a force in realiz- 
ing the revolutionary ideal of social equality. These 
priests are sincerely indignant at the sham and humbug 
that can be found in organized ecclesiastical movements 
all over the world. 

“Hitherto the leader of the Church has been not 
Christ, but Rockefeller,” said Vedensky, one of the 
most eloquent of the Living Church orators, at the 
Congress which was held in Moscow in April and May. 

Along with these idealistic elements there are time- 
servers who are ready to place the Church at the 
service of the Soviet State with just as little conscience 
as they formerly showed in placing it at the service of 
the Tsar. There is still a third group of priests who 
recognize the stability of the Soviet Government and 
feel that only a cautious and conciliatory attitude on 
the part of the Church can remove the stigma of its 
counter-revolutionist activities and give it an oppor- 
tunity to carry on its work unhampered by official 
hostility. 

During the last year the Living Church gained com- 
plete control of the administrative machinery of the 
Church. Its representatives hold all the more im- 
portant sees. The Church Congress which was held 
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in Moscow last spring—a Congress elected, as the 
Tikhonites claim, after considerable pressure, intimida- 
tion and wire-pulling—was entirely dominated by the 
Living Church leaders. It deposed Tikhon, abolished 
the Patriarchate, introduced various reforms in the 
Church ritual and administration, and declared its 
loyalty to the Soviet Government. 

Tikhon’s recent extraordinary confession, followed 
by his release from captivity, introduces a new element 
into the situation. Perhaps, owing to the Russian 
Byzantine tradition of bowing passively to the power 
of the State, Tikhon is by no means so completely 
discredited among his own followers by his confession 
of guilt as one might imagine. When I saw him, two 
days after his release, he seemed prepared for a vigor- 
ous fight for his former position of leadership. He 


refused to recognize either his own deposition or any 


of the other acts of the recent Church Congress. A 
deepening of the schism, rather than an early reunion, 
seems the most probable future development in the 
Russian Church. 

The Russian Government has not been an altogether 
passive spectator in this struggle for the control of the 
Church. It has granted the representatives of the 
Living Church privileges not accorded to their oppo- 
nents, and given them a certain amount of publicity in 
the official press. All this, however, does not represent 
any tendency to meddle in strictly religious affairs. It 
is simply a part of the Government’s effort to crush a 
hostile political organization, which the Church under 
Tikhon’s leadership certainly was. 

A plausible but unfair effort to build up a case of 
“religious persecution” against the Soviet Government 
has been made by confusing the trials of priests accused 
of political offences with the open anti-religious 
propaganda carried on by the League of Communist 
Youth and, to a lesser extent, by the party itself. The 
propaganda of the Communist Youth, which takes the 
form of holding anti-religious demonstrations 6n re- 
ligious holidays, sending agitators into the country to 
speak against the Church and publishing an anti-re- 
ligious paper, the Bezbozhnik, or “Godless,” can not 
be construed as “persecution,” unless one takes the 
position that atheists should be denied the freedom of 
propaganda that is granted, say, to Billy Sunday and 
the Salvation Army. The churches in Moscow are 
open and crowded every Sunday, and the agitation of 
the young Communists, accompanied, as it often is, by 
public debates, has probably done religion a service in 
the shape of arousing popular interest in the subject. 

The trials of the priests, on the other hand, are 
purely political in motivation. It is absurd to repre- 
sent ministers of religion, as a class, as subject to 
peculiar persecution in Russia. The White general 
convicted of leading a revolting pogrom or the specula- 
tor who cheats the Government on a large scale is quite 
as liable to severe punishment as priests who are con- 
victed of fomenting violent opposition to the seizure of 
the church treasures. It would be fair to question 
whether the Soviet courts are not too ruthless and sum- 
mary in some of their judgments. But it is not fair 
to pick out the cases of priests from a great mass of 
counter-revolutionist trials and hold them up as isolated 
instances of “religious persecution.” 

Wiri1aM Henry CHAMBERLIN. 


DIEGO RIVERA. 


Dreco Rivera has just completed his most powerful 
and most sustained work of art. On the evening of 
g March the concert-hall of the National Preparatory 
School of Mexico was filled with people come to 


-Microcosm, Macrocosm and the Infinite. 


witness the unveiling of his mural work “Creation.” 
The printed programme explained the affair as “Hom- 
age of the Youth of Mexico to the Great Painter, 
Diego Rivera.” Cabinet Ministers and foreign diplo- 
mats rubbed shoulders with prominent educators, 
artists, musicians, students, and radical labourites. 
Antonio Caso, Mexico’s leading intellectual conserva- 
tive, delivered a discourse eulogizing Rivera’s work 
and explaining its symbolism. | 

“Creation” is ninety square metres of line and colour 
peopled with Brobdingnagians nearly twelve feet in 
height. By means of the figures chosen and their ar- 
rangement within the composition, passing from the 
pure Indian to the pure Spanish through the various 
types of creoles, “Creation” alludes directly to the for- 
mation of the Mexican people. 

In the centre at the top is a deep blue white-starred 
semicircle, rimmed by a close-lined rainbow arc. From 
this semicircle project three hands with index and 
middle fingers extended, one on each side and one at 
the bottom pointing down, symbolizing the eternal 
unity of the universe and the father-mother principle. 
At the bottom on the right hand, seated on the ground, 
is the nude figure of Man with his face turned towards 
a group of feminine figures with whom he is engaged 
in conversation, figures which are symbolizations of 
the spirit of Man, of the masculine element in nature. 
Knowledge, Fable, Tradition, Lyric Poetry, Tragedy, 
sit facing Man; beyond them are the four classic vir- 
tues, Prudence, Justice, Courage, Continence. Above 
these figures, seated in clouds near the deep blue of 
eternity, rests Science, a figure of the highest Cauca- 
sian type. 

To the left at the bottom sits the nude figure of 
primitive Woman turned towards a group of figures 
rising above her: The Dance, Music, Song, Comedy, 
and above them the three virtues of theology, Faith, 
Hope, Charity. Higher yet, occupying on the left the 
position similar to that occupied by Science on the right, 
is Wisdom with joined hands forming the symbol of 
Wisdom is 
a figure of the finest type of Indian of Southern 
Mexico. The intermediate figures are of varying types 
actually existing in Mexico to-day. 

Within the central indentation of the wall, from the 
leaves of a dark primordial jungle, rises the huge torso 
of a man with arms extended: The Pantocrat—man 
who orders, guides, and directs the animal universe 
from which he sprang. The arms, being identic with 
the lines of force of the decoration, stretch with em- 
bracing power towards the spectator—a power which 
is enhanced by the artist’s skilful use of perspective, 
which makes the eyes of the Pantocrat gaze directly 
at the observer whether he be seated to the right or 
left of the hall, in the front row or high near the 
ceiling in the rear. The leaves surrounding and sup- 
porting the Pantocrat contain a lion, an eagle, a bull, 
and a cherub, representing the four Evangelists ; while 
on the sides are figures indigenous to the south of 
Mexico, the fierce harpy, the panther, and the pink 
heron. 

The art of Rivera is architectural, symbolical, and 
plastic. His preliminary sketches resemble an intricate 
geometrical problem, plans for a complicated machine ; 
the finished piece is sculpturesque—chiselled in the 
wall, as Antonio Caso expressed it. “Creation” shows 
the effect of its author’s previous participation in the 
riot of artistic symbolism prevalent in Europe at times 
during the last several decades. But Rivera’s neo- 
symbolism of to-day, while still perhaps somewhat 
aristocratic intellectually, tends towards the popular; 
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towards simple allusions which are part of the heritage 
of our legendary and historical past. One feels that he 
gropes towards plastic metaphors which shall directly 
interpret the collective spirit of modern humanity. The 
manual of decoration written by the fourteenth-century 
painter, Cennino Cennini (a pupil of a pupil of Giotto), 
who said, “Mural work is the sweetest and most deli- 
cious labour that exists,” evidently has been a source 
of great inspiration and aid to Rivera; for, like Cen- 
nini, Rivera makes his sketches in charcoal, applies 
them to the wall, and marks the outlines and the limits 
of colours with red ochre. Like Cennini, Rivera 
carves the contours deeply with a chisel. Rivera’s 
work to-day is the synthetic result of studies in the 
physical and chemical, the theoretical and practical 
processes of the painter’s trade in all ages, and of 
early adventures into impressionism, post-impression- 
ism, and cubism. His name is widely known in Europe 
in connexion with the latter movement which, with 
Braque, Picasso, Zarraga and others, he was instru- 
mental in developing. Since his return from Paris, 
Rivera has associated analytical cubism with the tradi- 
tional principles of decoration and with Mexican native 
art. The result is integral cubism, a new plastic art, 
ancient and modern, European and American. In 
Mexico to-day he is hailed as the Master of Colour, 
the Dominator of Technique, the Worker-Painter. 

There is a repose, a power, an earthy vigour about 
the figures in “Creation” which bring to mind great 
achievements of the Middle Ages, certain frescoes in 
Italian churches. The colour ranges from vivid golds and 
reds to delicate greens, blues, and lavender. The masses, 
balanced to a nicety, ascend from the obscure darkness 
of the cave, from the deep tones of the lower figures, 
and like the coming of dawn, grow gradually lighter 
until they reach the transparent softness and clarity 
of the sky and clouds supporting Science and Wisdom 
—a delicacy in turn balanced by the deep marine of 
the star-hung semicircle. 

The warm living veil of colour which Rivera has 
drawn across the grey cement will endure for centuries. 
Its durability will equal and outlast that of the stout 
Jesuit construction of the building itself. For in 
“Creation” is embodied the long-sought process of the 
famous wax painting of the Greeks: encaustic. With 
encaustic were painted those mares which provoked 
whinnying notes from a stallion, that curtain which 
concealed no portrait but itself. With encaustic the 
ancients made human flesh of the cold marble of their 
statues. Encaustic, or encaustic painting, (from the 
Latin, encaustica, or the art of enamel; from the Greek, 
engkaustiko, engkauston, or “burned”) was used in the 
most remote antiquity. Writing in the first century 
A. D., Pliny the Elder, in chapter six of his “Natural 
History,” says, “It is not known for a certainty who 
was the first to paint with wax and burn the painting. 
Some attribute the invention to Aristides and add that 
Praxiteles perfected it; but it appears to me that en- 
caustic painting is older.” In 1794 the Italian, Faboni, 
wrote a book i in which he attempted to prove that the 
technique of this art was known even to the Egyptians. 
Many efforts were made during the nineteenth century 
to reconstruct the technique of encaustic painting, and 
several books were written on the subject. The proc- 
esses of Montabert and others, however, were over 
difficult of execution, and were not very successful 
because neither the correct ingredients nor the original 
method of application were known. 

As a boy Diego Rivera admired the art of Greece. 
When he went to France at the age of eighteen to 
study painting, it was with the determination to learn 
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more of Hellenic achievement. Thinking, studying, 
sketching, he wandered through Europe and the islands 
of the Mediterranean. Drawn by the legendary fame 
of encaustic, he devoted himself to a study of what had 
been accomplished by Montabert and others, but ex- 
perimented for a perfection of the process without 
satisfactory results until Pliny’s “Natural History” 
gave a clue which led to success. Referring to the 
technique of encaustica, the historian mentions bees- 
wax, “oil of rocks” (oleum de petra) or essence of 
alucema, and lemon resin as the ingredients used by 
Athenian masters ; and a warming-pan or a silversmith’s 
torch as the instruments used to “burn” the picture. 
Montabert and others had advocated a combination of 
two resins, elemi, which, though easy to dissolve, does 
not harden completely, and the copal generally known 
in Europe. Though the latter is difficult to use, be- 
cause it will not dissolve without being heated to a 
very high temperature, it is hard and durable. Raising 
the copal to great heat, however, also vitrifies it, so 
that there is a tendency to granulation in the picture, 
not much of it can be used without giving the work a 
whiteish look. On the other hand, when much elemi 
is used the picture is dull and opaque; whereas speci- 
mens of the Greek work that have been preserved 
have a transparent depth and clarity. Evidently, then, 
neither elemi nor copal was the “lemon resin” referred 
to by Pliny. Once Rivera, walking through a quaint 
market of Elche, Spain, was attracted by the fine fea- 
tures of an aged vendor. As Rivera paused the old 
man called his wares: “Alimén, Alimon.” Simulta- 
neously the breeze bore to the painter’s nostrils a fra- 
grance that carried him back to boyhood days, the open 
air, and the odour emanating from the copal tree of 
Mexico. He remembered his youthful efforts to find 
a substitute for pastel colours by mixing pigments with 
dissolved copal. He remembered too that Mexican 
copal could be liquefied in a steam bath without raising 
it to the temperature which caused vitrifaction. Monta- 
bert had applied the mixture of wax and resin at a 
low temperature with a heated spatula or warming- 
iron. But why had Pliny indicated that the ancients 
also used a silversmith’s torch? The inference, though 
not difficult as one looks back upon it, did not come 
to Rivera without much thinking and experimentation: 
a silversmith’s torch gave a higher temperature, vitri- 
fied the copal on the wall and produced the translucent 
depth, the pure tone-value, the time-defying quality, 
of the classic work. The perplexing process of encaus- 
tic revealed itself as one of simplicity: a mixture of 
copal, wax, pigment-earths, and essence of alucema, 
applied with a brush and burned onto the wall with a 
gasoline blowtorch in such a way as to evaporate com- 
pletely the essence and vitrify the copal. The result 
is a physico-chemical composition that endures for 
ever. 

Rivera’s deductions were signally corroborated later 
during a visit to the ruins of Pompeii. There he found 
that the old workmen had actually used a copal not like 
the modern product of that name in Europe but like 
the maguey-copal of Mexico. He found also among 
the effects of a painter of Pompeii a blowtorch, the 
precursor of the modern gasoline torch. Pliny’s some- 
what enigmatic allusion to rock oil became clear one 
day as Rivera was reading an account of the old fire- 
oracles—a chapapote on fire, a burning seepage of 
petroleum. Oil of rocks, petroleum, gasoline! Evi- 
dently in Greece a crude natural gasoline had some- 
times been used instead of the alucema; with this in 
all probability the low-temperature method of applica- 
tion had been used. After numerous trials Rivera has 
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found that while preferable with certain colours gaso- 
line is usually impracticable because of its high inflam- 
mability and rapid evaporation. 

The earliest painting, says Rivera, was mural decora- 
tion, as is witnessed by the sketches of prehistoric 
man on the caves at La Dordogne and by the Indian 
temples of Mexico. Painting, in all ages in which it 
has been a potent factor in the life of a people, in the 
ages when it has been most sublime, has been mural 
decoration. Painting on canvas is painting degener- 
ated. Mural decoration is a natural, intrinsic part of 
an edifice; as the architect plans and organizes the 
structure, so must the technical worker-artist organize 
and build his decoration. The technical artist, there- 
fore, is painter, craftsman, worker. Like other 
labourers he has pride in his trade, has the social and 
economic interests of his trade, interests inalienably 
linked with those of the men who construct buildings 
—asons, carpenters, steel-workers, electricians; and 
through them he is related to all workers of the world. 
The true painter is a labourer, and even more than 
other labourers cares for honest, sound, beautiful 
construction. The capitalist system based on profits 
opposes irremediable obstacles to this ideal. It sub- 
ordinates the interests of the artist-labourer to its 
demands for gain; it is not concerned in the use of the 
product. Durability, comfort, beauty, are sacrificed ; 
for if articles soon fall to pieces another profit may be 
made. Caught in this system, the artist has detached 
himself from his fellow-workers to become a bourgeois 
hanger-on, attempting by his picayune canvases to 
please those who have garnered the harvest of divi- 
dends. This maladjustment is what has made the 
artist traditionally a rebel in capitalist society. When 
the artist was virile he became a rebel; when neuras- 
thenic he became the proverbial melancholy, cynical 
artist, dissatisfied and unhappy. 

For the strong and sensitive artist, revolution, a new 
system of material production and distribution, is an 
emotional necessity. Under a saner system he may 
regain his place as an integral part of society. It was 
a feeling of this sort that led Rivera in Paris to iden- 
tify himself with the champions of a new order. It 
is this impulse which makes Rivera to-day not merely 
the leader of a group of young Mexican artists who 
see in him a new chance for artistic health, but also 
the organizer of that group into the “Union of Techni- 
cally Working Painters and Sculptors” which adheres 
to the Moscow International. The union, which has 
a membership of fifteen men, is active in the propaga- 
tion of its esthetic and social thought and conducts a 
co-operative workshop where it takes orders for decor- 
ation. Practically all the men of this group have had 
training in Europe, South America, or the United 
States as well as in Mexico. A number of them fought 
in the Mexican revolution, Many have contracts with 
the Ministry of Education for mural work in the 
National Preparatory School; and others, with Rivera, 
are now commencing the colossal labour of decorating 
in fresco the patios of the magnificent new edifice 
which houses the Ministry. This work will represent 
“Mexico, the Land of Variety,” with scenes depicting 
native life from the tierra caliente, or hot lands of the 
seacoast, to the central plateau, and on to the eternal 
snows of Popocatepetl. 

Economic and political thinker and writer, revolu- 
tionary painter and worker—Diego Rivera is more 
than this. Many people in their passionate and instinc- 
tive revolt against modern industrial life have simply 
flopped from presbyterianism to radicalism, from one 
programme to another, carrying over to the new, the 
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point of view, the methods, of the old. But with 
Rivera, symbolic plasticism, the process of encaustic 
communism, are revelations of himself, tools of self-ful- 
filment which may be cast away or altered as the need 
demands. Always one feels that here the work is not 
borrowed but creatively moulded, that it is not merely 
expressive of, but is, the man; that the man is greater, 
far greater, than his work. While feeling that he 
belongs to the future one is glad that he lives to-day. 
Rivera is humble with the humility that comes to those 
who, having confidence in their own worth, recognize 
the worth in others; who out of disillusion create 
beauty, out of human suffering the future. 
FreperIc W. LEIGHTON. 


AN ARGUED APPEAL FOR AMERICAN 
CO-OPERATION. 

Many thoughtful men and women in Britain of various 
or no political attachment, but nourished upon liberal ideas 
and valuations, are convinced that the very existence of 
Western civilization is in jeopardy owing to the failure 
of Europe to make a good recovery from the material and 
moral injuries of the great war. Believing that the 
strongest co-operation of liberal-minded people in all 
countries is urgently required if this peril is to be averted, 
they would naturally turn in the first instance to the people 
of America who have inherited so many of the same tradi- 
tions and institutions as themselves. 

Though grave economic issues are involved in this task 
of safeguarding our. common civilization, it is not for 
co-operation on the economic plane that we here appeal, 
but rather for a closer common understanding and sym- 
pathy upon other aspects of the situation. 

Perhaps the best way of approach is by a short general 
statement of the situation from our point of view. For 
most of us that statement must be a confession of error 
and disillusionment. In the heat of the actual conflict 
many failed sufficiently to recognize the dangers of a 
victory so complete that the victors would be able to force 
upon the vanquished any conditions, political, territorial, 
economic, or moral, which the interests or passions of any 
one of them might prompt. Some of us were not even 
disabused by the doings at Versailles, but still believed and 
hoped that the lessons of the war would somehow liberate 
forces of reason and good will adequate to redress any 
excesses in the operation of a dictated peace so as to 
make possible a pacific restoration of Europe. 

Such beliefs and hopes have now disappeared. The 
events of the past four years have shown us industrial and 
financial ruin, wars, famines, revolutions, springing up in 
quick succession over large tracts of Europe and West 
Asia from seed sown in the peace-treaties and the sub- 
sequent policies of the great Western Powers. The pro- 
fessed conditions of a just and reasonable settlement in 
these treaties and policies are now seen to have been 
poisoned by the atmosphere of hate, greed, jealousy, and 
suspicion in which they were conceived and administered. 
The Sévres treaty for the settlement of the Near East 
quickly broke under the early strains of application, and 
has left a mere mass of political wreckage behind. The 
follies of the St. Germain treaty have unfolded themselves 
in the unspeakable sufferings of Austria and the grave 
disorders which have occurred in most of the Austro- 


-Hungarian succession States. 


But our most intense concern is now centred upon the 
operations of the Versailles treaty in the ruthless hands 
of its chief executant. Experience has shown that the 
rigorous administration of that instrument can yield 
neither of the two chief results for which it was designed: 
“Reparations” and “Security.” On the contrary, a sharp 
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contradiction between these two prime purposes is con- 
tained in the fabric of the treaty, not in some simple error 
or inconsistency, but traversing the entire body of the 
treaty and penetrating its minutest recesses. Everywhere 
runs the contradictory purpose, the crippling of the 
economic recovery in the supposed interests of French 
security, and the demand for reparations on such a scale 
that a complete restoration of Germany’s pre-war re- 
sources would not suffice for fulfilment. 

The occupation of the Ruhr is the supreme instance of 
the menace to civilization contained in France’s separate 
action, and her now, manifest determination to impose her 
will on Europe, regardless even of the plainest obligations 
as laid down in that very treaty to which she constantly 
appeals in justification of her conduct. For though all the 
Allies are responsible for the follies and injuries contained 
in the Versailles treaty, it is notorious that every other 
Government whose will is not controlled by French power 
now holds it to be unworkable and favours either formal 


' and complete revision, or the more face-saving method of 


a non-enforcement of its bad provisions. France alone 
still stands by its integrity. France alone insists upon 
terms of reparation which all economists and financiers 
in America as in Europe know and have declared to be 
impossible. 

The signatories of this Appeal stand in a word for an 
international order, not based on a fortuitous harmony of 
separate national interests, or upon a balance of power, 
but upon a regular, conscious agreement between the 
peoples of the world to preserve the common order of 
the world, and to co-operate in other ways for the achieve- 
ment of objects which lie beyond the limits of merely 
national endeavour. That is not the cancelment or the 
abridgment of national patriotism, but its fulfilment. Just 
as an individual realizes his highest purposes in concert 
with his fellows, so a nation needs for its national perfec- 
tion a society of nations. This is no merely pious aspira- 
tion or distant ideal. Such effective co-operation is an 
immediate need. Only by vigorous international co-op- 
eration can Europe escape the disaster we have indicated. 
The waste and ruin into which French policy is dragging 
Europe are implicit in two mischievous articles of her 
faith. 

The first is her insistence upon administering justice in 
her own case. The second is the execution of this self- 
made justice by her national force. The recent exchange 
of notes between Franee and Germany is the touchstone. 
However inadequate the German proposals for reparations 
and security may be, they are strengthened by the offer to 
accept an impartial international tribunal as the final court 
of settlement. If France should continue to refuse this 
proposal she refuses the only way by which reparations 
and security can be made compatible. To extricate the 
mind of France from her fear complex and get her to 
recognize in international co-operation the only way of 
salvation, financial and political, is therefore the para- 
France can not extort by 
force from Germany either the money or the lasting se- 
curity she needs. Only a wide co-operation in which she 
has faith can give her what she needs. It is to help in 
the establishment of that faith that we appeal to America. 
Will America participate, will she take that leading part 
to which her strength and disinterestedness entitle her? 
It is often said that she is not prepared after the recent 
unhappy experience to entangle herself again in the affairs 
of Europe. Even those Americans who are least in- 
transigent may be disposed to say, “Let Europe first bring 
forth fruits worthy of repentance, let her cast out the evil 
spirits which still rule her policy, let her show by her 
own capacity of peaceful co-operation that she has learned 
the lesson of the war—and then we will consider your in- 


vitation.” As a commentary upon the many ill-considered 
approaches from Europe in demands for debt-remissions 
and monetary aids, this may well seem unanswerable. 
How can America be expected to enter into closer political 
or economic relations with States which amid all their 
lamentations about poverty are finding fresh means to fur- 
nish armaments upon a more lavish scale than before the 
war, and are spending on them the money which they 
constantly profess their inability to repay to their 
creditors? 

But what if Europe is unable by her own moral re- 
sources to escape from this evil mentality? The efforts 
and suffering of war seem to have left an aftermath of 
spiritual lethargy, making Europe incapable of coping 
successfully, by her unaided moral resources, with the 
devastating ravages of fear and hate. Our appeal to 


| America for co-operation is based upon a spiritual need. 


America is able to perform a great service of healing for 
the world, on the one hand, because of the position of de- 
tachment and security which she holds, on the other, be- 
cause of the disinterested motives which brought her into 
the great war. 

Having proved herself a principal agent of victory in 
the war, she had every right to a determinant voice in 
securing the fruits of victory through a just and healing 
peace. Defeated in this work four years ago by the 
passionate conduct of her war-associates, she still retains 
the opportunity to rescue Europe from the path of ruin. 
European nations alone have not the moral power to en- 
force fundamental changes in the terms of peace and in 
the practical relations between their Governments and 
peoples. America by her co-operation could perform this 
immeasurable service to humanity. Her weight could 
turn the scale in favour of a just and healing policy. Her 
co-operation, either by adhesion, with or without reserves, 
to the League of Nations, or by some other method of 
her own choosing, would enable her to exercise the greatest 
influence in the ordering of world-affairs ever vouchsafed 
to any country. It is precisely because her action in the 
war carried so determinant a weight, precisely because 
her motives were disinterested, that this opportunity to 
complete the work in which she was interrupted four 
years ago arises. 

The war and the subsequent peace do not admit of 
abrupt separation. By the same act of free choice and 
moral impulse under which America entered the war she 
is involved in the sequel. We can not believe that history 
will record that America after throwing her force into 
the war refused to bring her contribution of wisdom to 
the making of the peace. For the peace is not yet made. 
We ask America’s help in its making. We believe that 
America can, in that making, impose terms by which the 
future of world-history shall bear the clear impress of a 
just and clearer-sighted view of the needs of a distracted 
world and of the sane policies which should guide its 
statecraft. ° 
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GEDIPUS AND THE FREUDIANS. 

SERENE in his mastery of a dramatic moment, Sophocles 
could invest the final flight of Jocasta from the presence 
of G£dipus with a sublimity as lofty as that of martyrdom 
itself. Shakespeare might have shrunk from the task 
which Sophocles finds so easy, and even Shelley—beauti- 
fully as he enshrines her in his verse—failed to win the 
sympathy of mankind for an incestuous heroine. Jocasta 
is the guiltiest of women, too. She is not ashamed of her 
incest. She fears only that it will be found out. She 
remains a devoted mother. Love was never more self- 
less than hers, 

Such considerations afford an idea of the greatness 
of Sophocles when his theme—if one may say so with 
reverence for his art—is characteristic. | Nobody but 
Sophocles could have managed incest with so cold a 
chastity or with so exquisite a refinement. He shrinks 
nowhere from disclosure of the depths of the degradation 
to which Jocasta has sunk inch by inch, step by step, little 
by little until the crash reveals even to herself that she 
can never rise again. 

Jocasta at the last is so utterly, so remorselessly, so 
calculatingly incestuous. She is the supremely wicked 
woman of the theatre, and still Sophocles can make us 
grieve over her, grieve with her, grieve for her. One 
can not even think of the situation of Jocasta without 
feeling demoralized by a consciousness of the utterly 
wrong distribution of one’s sympathies. Her last cry 
rings down the centuries in accents that inspire precisely 
the feeling we have for Ophelia or for Juliet or for 
Desdemona. 

Exploiting his genius thus in its paradoxical plenitude, 
Sophocles reveals the guilt of Jocasta and then makes us 
forget it. At any rate, the psycho-analysts forget it. 
They do not even know the nature of it, for they bedevil 
us with the technicalities of their affective cravings, their 
afferent impulses, their repressions and their complexes— 
all traced to an Gédipus whose case was not even remotely 
psycho-analytical in any Freudian sense. Hence con- 
temporary ideas of an (Edipus-complex pervert the 
tragedy of the King of Thebes into the grossest of all 
popular misconceptions of an immortal play. If science 
consists, as Darwin taught, in grouping facts so that gen- 
eral laws may be deduced from them, psycho-analysis 
should undertake a first-hand investigation of the case of 
Jocasta. CEdipus, as modern people say, is not in the 
picture at all. 

There is not, for example, any classical version of the 
tale of Cédipus which assumes that as a child he con- 
sciously or unconsciously fell in love with his mother. 
He never saw his mother until he was a grown man. He 
was taken from her breast when he was three days old. 
When next he met Jocasta, Gidipus had no idea who she 
really was. 

Not that these details suggest the only Freudian mis- 
conceptions of the case of Cédipuse Most of them, to be 
sure, may be traced to our old friend, Doctor Dryasdust, 
whose elucidations of the Sophoclean masterpiece com- 
bine no psycho-analytical insight with either imagination 
or fancy. Whether Doctor Dryasdust be really to blame 
or not, the fact remains that as the term is used in all con- 
temporary psycho-analysis, there never was such a thing 
as an C&dipus-complex—not, that is, in the case of the 
King of Thebes. In the play of Sophocles, the “case” is 
that of Jocasta, and there the facts are far more tre- 
mendous than anything a Freudian, apparently, gets into 
his head. 

More than one poet of genius has failed wretchedly to 
render into any kind of English or into any modern tongue 
the purport of the words she hurls at her husband—who, 
we must remember, happens to be her son—as she rushes 


wildly into the palace just before a full revelation of his 
position is made to Cédipus. She tells him what he is— 
a miserable man. She has no more to say than just that, 
she adds. Thirteen words comprise in the original Greek 
the last of the speeches of Jocasta—thirteen words into 
which are compressed all that the greatest master of the 
greatest tongue ever colloquial among men can put into 
her mouth in the way of confession, remorse and despair. 

No student of Sophocles need doubt for an instant the 
conception upon which the Greek dramatist founded his 
version of this most famous of all the classical tragedies. 
Jocasta was among the first to set eyes upon the youth 
who read the riddle of the Sphinx, and it was an easy 
matter for her to find out just who he was. The child 
who had been cast away by her first husband’s orders was 
never slain. She knew it. She had an accomplice in the 
man who was hired to make away with the baby. Only 
a touch as delicate as that of Sophocles could bring this 
truth out inoffensively. He does it in the grim scene 
that follows the last flight of Jocasta from the presence 
of Cdipus. — 

How long had Jocasta been concealing the truth from 
the husband who was her son, who was, one is tempted 
to say, her victim? Nothing in the nature of an Gtdipus- 
complex of the Freudian type emerges in answer to this 
inquiry at all, so far as the man is concerned. The bur- 
den of all the guilt is upon the soul of Jocasta. Her very 
first appearance upon the Theban scene of death and 
desolation affords her an occasion to manifest the over- 
whelming attributes of a personality which alone explains 
her. She is a woman of the dominating type—dominating 
not in any masculine manner, but dominating because she 
exemplified a quality rare then and rare now in her sex. 
Jocasta had femininity. She was a woman all over. Many 
a man is a man all over but very few women indeed can 
be consistently and perfectly feminine. Jocasta was just 
that. It explains her in one aspect. Another is no less 
important, and no less feminine. 

The domination of Jocasta was based upon the feminine 
chastity of her motive. The art of the very greatest 
dramatist could go no farther than Sophocles has gone 
in the delineation of this trait in her femininity. He lets 
us see that Jocasta is living in incest with a man whom 
she has taken for her husband, knowing him to be her 
son. Nevertheless, she is chaste—a virtuous wife and 
mother. How inconsistent and how feminine; not the 
fact of the incest but the purity of what we may call its 
atmosphere! The effect of such a conception is para- 
doxical as a proposition, but it grows overwhelming as it 
is realized before us. 


Jocasta, we see, is born for sovereignty, for sway. She — 


can not surrender that birthright. Her temperament 
repudiates such a gesture. She must be queen. The death 
of one husband by violence has prepared the way for that 
other who will deliver the Thebans by answering the 
riddle of the Sphinx. He is her son. That is the fault 
of fate. Not that she knew him at once, but that she 
knew him before anyone else did. That much is plain 
because Sophocles intended it to be plain. Like the woman 
whose femininity is innate and not acquired, Jocasta 
dreamed of an evasion of her original dilemma. She 
would put off the wedding. She would evade the mar- 
riage. She would adjust matters in her own way quietly 
and never steep herself in the guilt of a crime she had to 


bury deeply beneath the surface of her consciousness. 


Day followed day. The little deception with which she 
began became the great crime with which she ended. 
Jocasta persisted in her sin with all the holiness of motive 
that led Lady Godiva to ride naked through the streets of 
Coventry. Jocasta had all the austerity of Lucrece in her 
virtue, yet she had to pay the price of Desdemona for 
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what at first amounted to the merest indiscretion. For 
Jocasta, as we may divine with Dryden and with Voltaire, 
cherished, as a woman will, the desperate hope of explain- 
ing everything before it was too late. Before it is too 
late !—that is the psychological moment of all of us and 
we never seize it because it never arrives. 

That, with the utmost respect for the Freudians, is 
what this tragedy is all about. We miss a point no less 
obvious to Dryden than to Corneille because we are so 
overawed by what psycho-analysis calls an C¢dipus-com- 
plex. Jocasta is lost in the technicalities of the jargon; 
Jocasta, who had the respectability that Aspasia lacked. 
while possessing the wit that made Aspasia so great. 
Jocasta understood men besides. That may have been 
what a modern novelist would call her fatal dower. She 
was too wise in the ways of men. Among mothers, for 
all that, Jocasta deserves a place with that woman whose 
bleeding heart cried aloud: “Are you hurt, my son?” 
although that son stumbled while taking that mother’s 
bleeding heart to his paramour. 

For the only motive of Jocasta is provided by this son. 
Q£dipus is her husband but she never meant that he should 
become the father of her children. That was her tre- 
mendous miscalculation. She does not care what becomes 
of herself. She is filled with fear for Cdipus. 

No wonder, then, the last words she speaks to him have 
defied the translators of all languages spoken in Europe 
since the days of Seneca. She drinks CGédipus up as if he 
were a lambent wine. She broods over him as if he were 
a lake and she an autumn moon above it. The agony of 
her shame is comparable only with these raptures in it 
for she knows what must ensue if ever he learns the truth. 
She ridicules divination, the priests. One might say that 
she would cast suspicion upon the very oracles them- 
selves did she not know how such impiety would shock 
her Thebans. 

How Sophocles charms us with the brilliance, the in- 
tellect, the tenderness, the depth of Jocasta! Mother to 
C£dipus, she can be the sweetest of wives to him, and a 
mind must be steeped in the literature of ancient Hellas 
to grasp all that is thus implied. No human being, not 
even himself, knew better what was passing in his mind. 
She knew that CXdipus suspected at last that his own 
hand had unwittingly slain his own father. Beyond that, 
all was conjecture. Indeed, Cdipus could only con- 
jecture, and Jocasta was determined that he should make 
no progress along the-road that led from conjecture to dis- 
covery. She pretends to assent to his suggestion that 
the witness to the murder be sent for. Jocasta intends 
that this witness shall not be sent for. O woman (may 
we not exclaim here with Mr Turveydrop?) what a sex 
you are! 

In all her relations with C.dipus the maternal instincts 
of Jocasta thus triumph over her wifely ivrtues. She 
bids him heed not the oracles of Apollo. They lie if they 
predict any woe to Cedipus. As for that seer Teiresias, 
she scorns him. Teiresias tells G¢dipus all, and in doing 
so he intimates to the discerning that what the seer knew 
Jocasta knew. In the Athens of Pericles every citizen 
had a touch of genius and the divined precisely what 
Sophocles intended him to divirie here, precisely what 
psycho-analysis does not divine, precisely what Doctor 
Dryasdust does not divine. Every man of genius— 
Voltaire, Corneille, Dryden—approaching the theme of 
C£dipus, sees what Sophocles meant that he should see. 
The whole error of psycho-analysis lurks in its oversight 
here. Had there been an Cedipus-complex, Cédipus him- 
self would not have put his eyes out to wander forth un- 
crowned and blind. CEdipus repressed nothing, hid noth- 
ing, because he knew nothing until there was nothing left 
to “repress.” 4 


: 


In the agony of the crisis Jocasta must conceal her terror 
lest the truth be revealed by assuming the utmost anxiety 
to discover it. Yes, yes, she assures her son to the very 
last, that eye-witness must be summoned. When he makes 
his appearance Jocasta is dead. She has not been dead 
tong before her son staggers blindly down the pa.ace 
steps. One’s sympathy with the woman is scandalous; but 
the genius of Sophocles is to blame for that, and the 
genius of Sophocles attains here a height that Freud 
himself has still to reach. 

ALEXANDER HARVEY. 


REACTIONS. 
BELIEVE no man when he discourses on the utter value- 
lessness of life, until he proves his sincerity by self- 
destruction. 


BECAUSE the literature of a country seems gloomy, one 
should by no means conclude that the souls of its people 
are steeped in sadness, but merely that its writers have 
the courage to turn the seams of Life’s garment outward, 
when they hold it up to the mirror of Truth. 


TRUE loyalty to a cause or a person is inversely propor- 
tionate to superimposed obligation. 


ImaGIneE this: All memory of, or desire for women’s 
companionship vanishes from the minds of men, and earth 
becomes a planet of male beings only. What effect would 
this have upon the arts and sciences? One ventures the 
guess that poetry, pictorial art (this includes sculpture), 
music and fiction would go into the discard and that 
philosophy, mathematics, experimental science, and the 
manly pastimes of wrestling, hunting, exploring and so 
on, would receive a tremendous impetus. Art is that with 
which men have sought to comfort and compensate women 
for their inexorable limitations. Plays, novels, poetry, 
statuary; these are lies for the most part, beautiful and 
delightful lies at which women do not cavil. On the con- 
trary, they accept them with ineffable complacency. 


Twat the female of the species is essentially monogamous 
is a ludicrous delusion of the so-called civilized male, a 
delusion with which he augments his monstrous vanity. 
The matter of monogamy, polygamy or polyandry is 
settled by the law of supply and demand. But since men 
have invented the pleasing lies of art to anesthetize 
woman’s sense of reality, she in her turn, ministers will- 
ingly to his delusions regarding her limitations in love. 
This is one of the major lies in which women concur, and 
perhaps it is the thought of this reciprocal and pleasing 
cleception between the sexes that inspires the enigmatic 
smile of “La Gioconda.” 
BLANCHE GOODMAN. 


ART. 


MODERN ART. 
CUBISM: ITS DEVELOPMENT. 


WHEN a movement in art has attained its fullest ex- 
tension, the tide of ideas turns in a different direction. ° 
Thus after the intellect and style of the eighteenth 
century, after the bloody crisis of the Revolution, the 
world received eagerly the new ideas offered by the 
English poets and landscape-painters. And so there is 
justification for the words of Sir C. J. Holmes when 
he called Constable “the first of the moderns.” But 


‘neither Constable nor the men of Barbizon, whom he 


influenced, make us conscious of the full implication 
of the Romantic idea; it was Delacroix who raised the 
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Romantic movement to a point of such intensity that 


we can see that we are in a new period. Let us recall | 


once more Corot’s illuminating and exact definition: 
“Delacroix is an eagle. I am only a skylark.” The 
prestige of the creator of the noble decorations in the 
church of St. Sulpice rests on the fact that he did not 
simply renew our classic heritage, as Ingres did, or 
give us a vision of nature, like that of the landscapists, 
but that he fuses esthetics and vision into an expres- 
sion of the whole spirit of the time and so gives his 
work a symbolic character. 

, 1 believe that an understanding of the genesis of 
the thought of the early nineteenth century furnishes 
the key to the thought of our own time, different as 
it is. The nineteenth-century art which we have fol- 
lowed being now a thing of the past (the glorious 
past), the need of our time is to unite the classic, 
zsthetic principles contained in the arts of Cézanne, 
Seurat and Matisse with that vision of the inner world 
first predicated by Redon and carried by the Cubists 
to a point where it breaks entirely with the formula 
for appearances which was characteristic of nine- 
teenth-century realism. The formula had been modi- 
fied by the successors of Impressionism; but to the 
new generation, conscious of the fundamental differ- 
ence between its vision and that of its fathers and 
grandfathers, mere modification would have been com- 
promise, the poorest thing in art. The adjustments of 
plane and colour used by Cézanne with such immense 
effect become meaningless deformation in the hands of 
most of his followers, whom one counts by the 
thousand in the modern exhibitions. The high, 
spiritual expressiveness of Matisse is travestied by the 
idiotically bad drawing of men who have neither his 
emotional response to life nor his tremendous ability 
to convert his sensation into design and colour. It 
was because he had too much difficulty in getting 
pupils to follow his methods, instead of imitating his 
effects, that Matisse closed his short-lived and soon 
overcrowded school. The bad “modern” picture is 
just as futile, and to-day, at least, a little more objec- 
tionable than the bad “old-fashioned” pictures which 
would lead us to believe that the attitude of a 
Théodore Rousseau towards nature was maudlin 
sentimentality; or that what distinguished the artists 
before Raphael was their accumulation of detail; or 
that the virtues of Hals and Velazquez can be attained 
again by a combination of photography and sleight-of- 
hand. : 

Taking final leave of all these things which, in the 
good expression of the French studios, “do not exist,” 
and coming back to the realities of our time, one may 
safely say that it has not yet found an inclusive, 
definitive expression such as Delacroix gave to his 
time. Cubism might at most represent the point 
reached by Géricault, a man on fire with the young 
genius of his generation, but still under the harsh dis- 
cipline of David, the revolutionist, who carried into his 
studio the rigours of an intolerant political logic. It 
is because we are, as Renoir said, in a period of seek- 

_ing, because the synthesis towards which we were 
working before 1914 seems only a little ahead, that 
one must believe that the great modern effort can not 
have been arrested or even deflected by the war. 

I have used the word Cubism in its most widely 
accepted sense, to denote the outer appearance of a 
certain group of paintings and sculptures, and not in 
the more general sense in which it might be applied to 
works combining into design the elements of a scene 
consciously selected by the artist for their expressive- 
ness. Such a definition, good as far as it goes, would 


not exclude the arts of the past, which, in fusing the 
content of the mind with what is seen by the eyes, 
have given us our record of the character and life of 
the various periods. The life of our own time has its 
more obvious expression in the size of buildings, the 
swiftness of vehicles and the quantity of manufactures. 
But such things, by the very weight they lay upon the 
imagination, make it seek the more eagerly for an 
expression which would deal with the essentials of our 
experience, not as they exist as expressed by topog- 
raphy, light, avoirdupois and the yard-stick, but as we 
know them in their assimilation into our thought and 
through the forms and colours which define them. 

“Granting that all this is in the intention of the ar- 
tist,’” some one may ask, “How can any uninitiated 
mortal be expected to know it, when you admit that in 
some of these works all likeness to recognizable ob- 
jects has disappeared ?” 

The intention of the picture may be reached by any 
one who approaches it as he approaches a picture in 
any great museum. How much do “subjects” inter- 
est us there? What we ask to “recognize” is the 
spiritual value of the artists who did the work; some- 
thing which’ is not expressed through resemblance to 
nature but through zesthetic quality. Leaving out the 
pictures impeccable from the standpoint of representa- 
tion but worthless as art, and taking two works by 
masters, we prefer the “Odalisque” of Ingres to the 
“Olympia” of Manet, not because the former is more 
like its model, for it is not, but because the pictorial 
space within its rectangle is more perfectly dis- 
tinguished from the actual space of the outer world; 
because the forms filling the space of “Odalisque” are 
related according to the laws governing our sense of 
harmony between solid and void, emphasis and silence, 
and so give life to that space, and raise the work to a 
higher plane of creativeness than that of the “Olympia” 
with its less sustained assimilation of the actual forms 
and the actual life by which the great Realist was at 
moments too completely fascinated. We are impatient 
with the stupidity of the visitor to the museum who 
veils his eyes before the nudity of Rubens’s women, 
or who fails to see that the gracious elegance of the 
eighteenth century is preserved far more pure, more 
intense, in a picture of eggs and meat by Chardin than 
in the portrait of a marquise by La Tour. Before 
these works whose formula we know so well, we pass 
beyond a consideration of subject to the mind of the 


man that gives beauty, not to the nude women, the - 


still-life objects or the marquise, but to a work of art. 
Cubism, in our age of conscious purpose, has given us 
works of art which, for anyone who grasps their sig- 
nificance (as thousands of people have already done), 
abolish the confusion between the essential and the 
apparent subject-matter of the picture. 

The movement inaugurated by Picasso and Braque 
was not exhausted by them. Metzinger, Gleizes, 
Léger, Villon, de la Fresnaye, Gris and Rivera made 
early contributions to it and are probably still the men 
who count most in their school, together with Villon’s 
brothers, Raymond Duchamp-Villon, the sculptor, and 
Marcel Duchamp, of whom I shall speak at greater 
length, in order to typify, through them, the best o 
the later Cubism. ‘ 
- Duchamp-Villon is himself from his first works. 
They contained, as he said, something of the influence 
of Rodin which was the starting point of almost every 
young sculptor of his generation. He was quick to 
see that the necessary step before him lay in an ad- 
vance from Rodin’s lack of clarity in the structure as 
a whole; a lack for which the Impressionist had partly 
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compensated by his delight in luminous, sensuous 
modelling and by the sense of intimate knowledge at 
which he arrived in fragments of his works. The 
years which Duchamp-Villon gave to the develop- 
ment of a more truly sculpturesque form may be said 
to have culminated in his head of Baudelaire, which 
for grandeur—both in its conception and in the han- 
dling of the strong planes through which he built up 
his volume—seems by no means unworthy to stand 
with the masterpieces of the old Gothic artists. Then, 
under the influence of Cubism, he begins to isolate 
the planes as the painters had done, to accentuate the 
directions of form and to make one section overlap 
another; a bolder departure in the apparently more 
literal art of sculpture than in painting. It was also 
a more necessary step, for sculpture was being im- 
mobilized by the bird-lime of brainless imitation even 
more than its sister art. A period of remarkable and, 
as we still hope, epoch-making work in architecture 
followed. Duchamp-Villon, however, died in the war, 
and we can not be sure whether others will be able 
to carry on his architectural achievement. Two points 
suggest themselves in this connexion: that the period 
had become conscious of its need of an art in which 
many men could collaborate; and that, considering 
the geometrical basis of architecture, we see in this 
work of Duchamp-Villon, the fullest expression of 
the sense of proportion based on mathematical rela- 
tionships, which Cubism was working to restore to 
art, and which Realism and the instinctive artists 
(Cézanne and Seurat evidently not among them) had 
almost lost. The last great work of the sculptor had 
as its basis a running horse whose motion, interpreted 
in mechanistic terms, suggests not so much the parts 
of a machine, as our present conception of life and 
its forces. To find a precedent for this work one 
must go back to the sphinx, the winged bull and 
other hybrids of the ancients. Like them it must be 
seen, not described; for none of these belongs with 
Expressionistic or Futuristic works, which are literary 
forms invented in an attempt to eke out an incapacity 
for plastic art. In looking at Duchamp-Villon’s horse, 
one would do well to forget all the reasons and ex- 
planations that I have attempted to give in this paper. 
They were well meant, as tentative answers to the 
questions which perplex so many people to-day when 
they try to follow the rapid course of modern art. 
But the only reasons and explanations of art reside 
in its works; and the test of these works lies in their 
likeness in essentials to the classics, the things of 
which we are sure. Not a few of us believe that the 
monumental sculpture that Duchamp-Villon finished 
just before his death is of the family of the great- 
est monument in nineteenth-century sculpture, Barye’s 


“Theseus slaying the Centaur,” whose terrific move- 
ment and compensating firmness are exemplified again 


in the work of our contemporary. 

Marcel Duchamp’s painting is perhaps the purest, 
perhaps the strongest in his group. The evolution of 
his two brothers—ten and twelve years older than he 
—saved time for him by enabling him to pass from the 
quasi-naturalism of his first works to the Cubistic 
form more suited to his introspective mind. Experi- 
ments with the painting of motion (such as the “Nude 
Descending a Staircase,” of hilarious memory) carry 
him on to a complete acceptance of the conception of 
pictorial space as a thing nonexistent outside the 
mind; a conception that Redon, whose imagination 
was always haunted by the idea of space, had hinted 


at, and that Picasso had realized in freeing his still-: 


life objects and 


his personages from the death that 


comes of copying, of trying to arrest a moment of 
time; for a work of art seizes the life of the moment 
only to send it speeding on ahead of us, as the classics 
always do. Did not the Greeks copy? asks some one. 
Place a cast from a Greek sculpture beside a cast from 
nature, and see the difference—as literal as can be— 
between life and death! In the last canvases that 
Duchamp did before addressing himself to other 
mediums, the forms and colours are pure inventions, 
or so distantly derived from nature as to count as 
inventions. Their purpose is still to give body to cer- 
tain deep ideas, and they attain a profound and orig- 
inal beauty. But this very beauty, in its connexion 
with the medium, seemed to the artist a bond to be 
broken in the interest of the idea, which he cast in a 
series of expressions of whose interest and impressive- 
ness I am sensible, but for whose adequate considera- 
tion more data and perspective are needed than I now 
have. 

Meanwhile, the multiplication of systems for pro- 
ducing art—Futurism, Vorticism, Synchromism, Ex- 
pressionism, etc——among men who mistake a pro- 
gramme for a performance, wearies the world until 
some one replies with “Dada” (baby-talk), and the 
whole tribe is invited to wipe off their slates, or turn 
to the photographer’s clean representation of the ob- 
jective. But the outcry of men too weak to stand 
the impact of the idea is not even heard in the quiet 
of those studios where the artists of our time go on 
with their work. | Whether they continue with a 
Cubistic formula or whether they turn to another con- 
vention, there is never any turning back for Picasso, 
Braque and Villon, among those whose later painting 
must still be discussed. All go forward; and in the 
direction they had previously set for themselves. Only 
the future can decide how much Cubism is to be 
thought of as part of the central current of art; how 
much as one of the eddies which result from every 
great movement. That it is a great farce, negat- 
ing the false things of our time and strengthening 
much that is best in it, I believe to be beyond doubt— 
as also that certain of its works will endure as vital 
and beautiful things. 

WALTER Pacu. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS. 


AN INTERESTING PARALLEL. 


Sirs: A close parallel in life and death may be traced be- 
tween the late President and President Madero of Mexico. 
Both were idealists; both took office filled with sincere desires 
to ameliorate the condition of their people; both were swept 
into office by the overwhelming mass of their people deter- 
mined to be rid of the yoke of tyrannical and detested regimes. 
Like Harding, Madero found his plans blocked on every hand 
by the ambitions and intrigues of his political associates. The 
Mexican people, heartsick at having exchanged a strong and 
bad Government for a weak and bad one, blamed their Presi- 
dent until at the moment when the renegade Major Izquierdo 
entered the conference-room in the Mexican Capital to con- 
vey Madero to his death in front of Huerta’s firing squad, 
there was probably no more unpopular man in Mexico than 
the President. 

Yet in that very moment Madero’s stock swept upward, 
and people who but the day before had denounced him, 
rushed to arms against the murderers. Every Government of 
Mexico since the usurpation of Huerta has made its appeal 
for support on its following of the policy of President 
Madero, a policy which Madero himself was unable to carry 
out. 

The untimely and pathetic death of President Harding will 
secure for his memory in that elusive thing called public opin- 
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ion, an affection and respect that the living President might 
never have attained; and the policies, announced but unac- 
complished, of the late head of the nation, may prove the 
criterion by which the American people will judge his suc- 
cessors. We have had stronger Presidents; we have had 
many worse ones; it is doubtful if, with the exception of Lin- 
coln, we have seen a kindlier occupant of the White House. 
I am, etc., 


New York City. Joun E. Ketty. 


OUR POST-WAR GENEROSITY. 


Sirs: It is certainly surprising to find the Freeman, in its 
igsue of 25 July, accepting offhand those remarkable figures 
broadcasted by the New York Herald showing America’s 
contributions to Europe since the armistice. The Herald, it 
will be recalled, claims that since the conclusion of the war 
our advances—our purely peace-time advances—to Europe 
have amounted to eleven billion dollars, distributed as follows: 


Government credits since armistice .......... $2,500,000,000 


Interest remitted since armistice ............ 4,000,000,000 
Spent by Governmental and relief agencies in 

relief i-work\2500 0.54 cake thlenio bees os nets 2,250,000,000 
Private: loans to qheurope tau. seen eee 1,000,000,000 
Spent by American tourists in Europe ...... 1,250,000,000 


$11,000,000,000 

Discussing this editorially you yourselves balked at that item 
about the American tourists as “hardly legitimate,” but you 
accepted the others as “fairly conservative.” 

Let us look at them again. The Herald expressly excludes 
our “war-loans” to Europe which amounted to $ro billion; 
its argument was that in addition to the ten billions 
advanced to “help win the war,” we had contributed another 
eleven billions—despite our alleged isolation—in sheer excess 
of good will. Now that statement should have made one 
pause. If during the war, in the heat and anxiety of the 
struggle, with our domestic propaganda going full blast, we 
contrived to exude from our coffers only $10 billion, 
is it not a little curious that after the war and despite a mani- 
fest anti-European reaction, we should have forked cver an- 
other $11 billion? The Herald’s statement was suspect, on 
the face of it. 

Moreover, on the slightest investigation the whole thing falls 
to pieces. Take that first item. Government credits advanced 
to Europe have not been two and one-half billion dollars; 
they have been in round numbers, $715 million divided in three 
items: $575 million in surplus war-supplies, $84 million for 
American relief-administration, and $56 million for supplies ad- 
vanced through the Grain Corporation. (Two of these items 
obviously fall under the head of governmental relief-advances, 
but as they constitute “credits” they may be allowed to stand.) 
There are a few other items actually dated since the armis- 
tice but they had their origins in the “war-loans” as provided 
in the Liberty Bonds,—in other words, they are already cov- 
ered by $10 billion in “war-loans” proper. 

The Herald says we have remitted four billion dollars in 
interest. Where does it get the figures? Out of its head, 
surely. Secretary Mellon told Congress a few months ago 
that the grand total of unpaid interest due the United States 
on 15 November, 1922—including Great Britain’s share—was 
one and a half billion. To be exact, $1,554,791,908. Of 
course it has grown since then, but scarcely enough to bring 
it up to four billion dollars, especially when you deduct Great 
Britain’s payment of $69 million. If one and one-half billion 
sounds like a lot—and it is a lot—you can get a rough per- 
spective on it by reflecting that it about equals the stock-and- 
bonded indebtedness of the United States Steel Corporation 
on which the people of the United States will pay dividends 
and interest this year. 

Then there is that item of a billion dollars in “private loans 
to Europe” since the armistice. A Wall Street newspaper 
which keeps careful record of these matters says that Wall 
Street post-armistice loans to Europe amount to less than $700 
million, but the Herald’s figure is close enough; let it pass. 

In short, omitting the amount spent by American tourists 
as, after all, beside the point; and accepting the Herald’s 
own estimate of American relief-expenditures in Europe 


(though we have seen a possible duplication as noted above) ; 
we shall find that the money which America has sent to 
Europe since the close of the war is probably well under five 
billion dollars, instead of being around eleven billion. 

How much is five billion? One way of visualizing it is 
to compare it with what we have. Crammond, addressing 
the Bankers’ Institute in London in 1920, said that our 
national wealth must be between 350 and 400 billion dollars, 
with the British Empire a poor second at 120 billion. Assum- 
ing for the sake of argument that our wealth to-day is about 
where it was in 1920, then we have “advanced” to our best 
customers a sum equal to one-seventieth or one-eightieth of 
our national wealth—roughly, somewhere around one per 
cent! 

In 1914, England, a much poorer country, had “advanced” 
to us between three and four billion dollars; with three times 
as much wealth to-day as she had then, we send to Europe 
around five billion and think it’s grand! I don’t get it, my- 
self. The Herald’s article, besides feeding our national com- 
placency, tends completely to disguise the true state of 
things. I am, etc., 


CHARLES THOMAS HALLINAN. 


London. 


SOUND SENSE. 


Sirs: I note what the editor says with reference to tax-exempt 
bonds, These securities, as you say, have become a favourite 
investment for people who desire to dodge the income-tax. 
Of course they are. Why not? And why shouldn’t people 
wish to avoid the income-tax when they can do it in so very * 
legitimate a way? I do not mean to suggest that they would 
not and do not do it in illegitimate ways; but why criticize 
them for taking advantage of about the only deviation into 
common sense into which our tax-levying legislators have 
lapsed ? 

States and municipalities originally provided that their 
bonds should be exempt from taxation, because some one 
must have had the sense to see that if they are taxed, the tax 
would merely be added to the interest-rate. Exemption from 
taxation means low interest. To have their bonds taxed, and 
then levy additional taxes to pay the higher interest-rate 
which would inevitably follow, was an absurdity which our 
constitutional law prevented them from perpetrating. The 
present demand for amendments to our Constitutions which 
will subject such bonds to taxation comes from two classes of 
people—fools and wise men. The wise men are those who 
wish to borrow extensively, and find that the tax-exempt 
bonds, which they can not issue, have the call on the cheap 
money. The fools are such men as the leaders of the farm- 
organizations which always play the game of the plutocrats 
when inveigled industriously enough. 

Our Federal Farm Loan Act is based on the principle of 
allowing the farmers to borrow on tax-exempt securities. 
They have done this to the extent of something like a billion | 
dollars. Because they do not have to pay taxes on their 
debts, as they would do if the bonds were taxed, they are bor- 
rowing money at four and one-half per cent. Even after add- 
ing to this rate the expense of doing business, they are getting 
farm-loans on easy terms and with an amortization-period 
of about thirty-four years, at a rate after deducting their 
dividends on the stock they buy in their associations, of about 
five and one-half per cent, and the tendency is downward. 

When one of our great capitalists lets agriculture have 
money at four and one-half per cent per annum, I think 
he has become entitled to exemption from taxation. It seems 
to me that he has bought exemption and paid for it fairly. 
To be sure, what you say as to the easy borrowings of State 
and municipal Governments giving the politicians more money 
to waste and steal has some truth in it; but I see no greater 
grievance in having them waste and steal it than to have it 
wasted and stolen by the great corporations which are carry- — 
ing on the campaign for taxation of bonds. 

Taxation of evidences of indebtedness always is paid by the 
borrower. It is indirect taxation always, advocated by the 
alliance of knaves and fools above mentioned—or perhaps I 
said wise men and fools. The debtor who asks for such 
taxation is the fool. Why not add to the area of common 
sense by abolishing all taxation on all evidences of indebted- 
ness? Why not establish free trade in money? 
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You may say that cheap money to the farmers does them no 
good since it adds merely to their land-values. This is true. 
It does the present generation some good, but it will even- 
tually be wiped out by increase in the price of the prime neces- 
sary of the farmer’s life—land. But the way out of this 
dilemma is as clear as the way to market—much clearer with 
freight-rates where they are. The way out is to abolish all 
taxes on all bonds and collect the unearned increment of land- 
values in its place. This would tend to make money and land 
both cheaper—both good things. I am, etc., 


Berkeley Springs, West Virginia. HERBERT QUICK. 


BOOKS. 


IBSEN’S LIVING PLAYS. 


ALL great art depends upon living ideas; ideas that, 
despite the fact that their creator has passed away, 
still emerge from the past to speak to us. The creation 
of a masterpiece of literature is to the author like the 
accomplishment of a successful love-affair: it is a 
thing on which he feels he can spend an infinite degree 
of pains, and which only the limitations of his physi- 
cal strength forbid him to think of as being ever com- 
plete. Very few artists in literature have written 
more than one single great work, because very few 
have been so fortunate in regard to circumstances and 
material as to make their ideas live, through the cre- 


ative love lavished upon them, for more than a few 


pages at a time. Ibsen was one of the admitted excep- 
tions ; and this new edition’ of one of his two unques- 
tioned masterpieces gives me an opportunity to say 
something about him. 

Ibsen’s life, as his art, falls readily into two parts: 
the first part of “storm and stress,” culminating in 
the writing of “Brand” and of “Peer Gynt”; the sec- 
ond part, of growing fame without and growing dis- 
illusionment within, during which he wrote a long 
series of social tragedies in prose. To the men im- 
mediately following his emergence on the horizon, it 
was these later social plays that mattered; Bernard 
Shaw, for example, doubtless prefers to this day 
“Rosmersholm,” “The Master Builder,” “The Doll’s 
House” and “Ghosts” to either “Brand” or “Peer 
Gynt.” Ibsen’s own opinion, if we are to take as a 
personal confession the shadowy figure of Rubek, the 
sculptor, in “When We Dead Awaken,” was quite 
different ; and the opinion of the present day is gradu- 
ally, if insensibly, shifting again and settling without 
dispute on “Peer Gynt” and “Brand” as the sole liv- 
ing and vital works of their creator. There is justice 
in this verdict of time, and of posterity. Life is too 
important in itself to be wasted on the profitless task 
of threshing a little grain out of much chaff; and the 
later social plays of the great but early-disillusioned 
Norwegian may safely be read, or seen acted, once, 
but no more; whereas “Peer Gynt” and “Brand” have 
certain qualities which make them of perennial inter- 
est. One may congratulate the Theatre Guild of New 
York for realizing that, despite its length, “Peer 
Gynt” is still an actable play, even in these days of 
empty-headed audiences and ill-deserved commercial 
successes in the theatre. To those who will take the 
trouble to read through this volume in its entirety, 
“Peer Gynt” is not only actable, but one of the great 
dramatic poems of the world. 

What apparently happened to Ibsen was this: he 
grew up, despite the stifling narrowness and provin- 
cialism of his own surroundings, despite his own early 
struggles with poverty, into not only a poet, but a great 


1*Peer Gynt.” Henrik Ibsen. Theatre Guild Edition. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2.00. 
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poet. As Brandes said somewhere, he probably had a 
lyric Pegasus shot under him in early youth. The 
struggles of his early manhood, working upon the 
fiery, independent, wild and supremely individualistic 
genius that he was, transformed him into a dramatic 
poet. Out of this came “Brand” and “Peer Gynt,” 
written with a year’s gap between them, when Ibsen 
was thirty-seven and thirty-nine respectively. It was 
just after he had become an exile, and at the ebb-tide 
in his personal fortunes, that he poured forth his 
whole soul in these two works. Nothing in its way 
is stranger than that “Brand” should have been writ- 
ten at Rome, and “Peer Gynt” at Frascati and Ischia; 
but it is so. The essentially Northern genius of Ibsen 
was proof even against the seductions of the Italian 
climate, as in the parallel case of Dostoievsky, whose 
“Tdiot” came to light in Florence, or Nietzsche, whose 
“Zarathustra” was written largely at Rapallo. 

In “Brand,” as in “Peer Gynt,” Ibsen was embody- 
ing living ideas. “Brand” is the embodiment of no 
compromise, “all or nothing”; “Peer Gynt” of com- 
promise, “go roundabout”: “Peer, to thyself be 
enough.” Both types Ibsen saw were Norwegian; 
the former was in himself, the latter in his country- 
men. But while “Peer” is to a great extent a satire 
on his countrymen’s failings of cowardice, lazy ro- 
mancing, pious hypocrisy, and the like, it is obvious 
that Ibsen loved his creation far too deeply not to 
be able to see that Peer, too, had his justification for 
existence.. The mere wealth of fantasy which has been 
poured into this work, and which makes it overtop 
Heine in irony and Poe in horror, suffices to show 
that Ibsen made Peer live because he himself was in 
a sense Peer. The ending of the play, wherein Peer, 
old, weary, and utterly a failure after all his “round- 
about” courses, comes home to the woman, now blind, 
who has always believed in him, always forgiven him, 
is a proof that Ibsen recognized that, despite every- 
thing, this reckless, lazy good-for-nothing who imposed 
himself easily on others because others were willing 
to be imposed upon, but who never imposed on him- 
self, was after all something of a hero. Mr. Bernard 
Shaw has, I believe, scouted this ending as a sop to 
sentiment. It is, with all due respect to him, nothing 
of the sort. We, that is, you who read this article, I 
who write it, Peer Gynt, Mr. Shaw, Ibsen himself, 
and all of mankind, in short, spend our lives in try- 
ing to impose ourselves successfully upon others; and 
it is right that we should do so. Our only reward on 
earth or under heaven shall be when some one comes 
forward and says: “I believe in what that man has 
done.” That Peer Gynt, at the end of his life, found 
one person who believed in him utterly, and was there- 
by saved, is not a concession to sentiment. It is rather 
an illustration of that sternest and hardest of all hard 
sayings, ““He who endures to the end shall be saved.” 

In Ibsen’s later plays we have no other example of 
a living idea successfully applied. Throughout the 
social dramas he was unable to love or hate his char- 
acters. Only in that outrageously bitter play, “An 
Enemy of the People,” did he create another character 
that takes on instant life the moment we make his 
acquaintance. The others are dry-as-dust puppets, 
dead matter, theories on life made articulate. It is 
said that Ibsen in his later years kept a number of 
tiny grotesque figures on his desk, and amused him- 
self by pushing them about when his mind was busy 
thinking out the plot of his dramas. This trait is 
Ibsen’s characters in all his later plays 
are wooden, inhuman puppets, and all the skill he has 
displayed in the intrigue that they work out together 
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does not make them anything but puppets. Their 
creator has failed to inform them with full love; and 
therefore they do not live, in the sense that Chekhov, 
a smaller artist but a deeply conscientious one, makes 
his characters live. 

What happened in Ibsen’s case, then, was a with- 
drawal of faith in life. We can understand and par- 
don this, as it happened also in Tolstoy’s case. Only 
where with the great Russian loss of faith in life 
led to desperate attempts to try and save life through 
moral preaching, Ibsen, on the contrary, accepted the 
full implications of the gospel of negation and despair 
and wrote his social dramas. For this reason he was 
the greater artist; and his prose plays are still read- 
able, whereas Tolstoy’s moral polemics are not. But 
the fact remains that these social dramas are not the 
living Ibsen. That is only to be found in the pages 
of “Brand” and “Peer Gynt.” 

Joun GOULD FLETCHER. 


SHAKESPEARE’S CHARACTERS. 

In his latest book on Shakespeare,” which deals with the 
character-problems of the plays, Professor Schticking finds 
himself on middle ground between those critics who, like 
Tolstoy and Rimelin, pooh-pooh every scene which realis- 
tic interpretation fails to make clear to them, and those 
who take abstruseness for a flight of genius. He takes 
his stand with Ben Jonson “on this side of idolatry,” but 
like Ben admires none the less sincerely because his ad- 
miration is discriminating. His criticism may be called 
depreciatory if that word of invidious connotation is di- 
vested of all suggestion of superciliousness, of which there 
is not a trace in Dr. Schticking’s attitude. It is de- 
preciatory in that it attributes the obscure passages, 
puzzling characterizations, and breaks in the unity of ac- 
tion, long recognized as difficulties in Shakespearean ex- 
egesis, to an unperfected technique; but appreciative in 
that it-aims to clarify the obscurity by showing how much 
it depends upon an ignorance of the imperfections of this 
same technical practice. What Professor Schticking is 
really trying to do is to minimize the guesswork of sub- 
jective criticism by setting up objective tests of the artist’s 
purpose. 

His thesis is that Shakespeare’s art is a mixture of ele- 
ments derived from primitive sources and of a highly de- 
veloped realism. Disagreement in the interpretation of 
character has arisen not from any failure to realize the 
advanced elements, but from an overlooking of the primi- 
tive. Interpretations based on the false assumption that 
Shakespeare’s technique was unvarying must of neces- 
sity at times be false, “In all cases,” says Dr. Schiicking, 
“a judicious interpretation of Shakespeare’s characters will 
start not with the action, but with the questions, What do 
the characters say about themselves? and, What do others 
say about them?” Troilus characterizes himself as “plain 
and true”; Ulysses characterizes him as 


a true knight; 
Manly as Hector, but more dangerous. 


This, then, is the character that Shakespeare is trying to 
impress upon the audience. Troilus the simpleton is the 
creation of the critics who ignore Shakespeare’s device 
for conveying his intention. First mentions of things 
which are important for the action or characterization are 
particularly binding. If our first intimation of Hamlet’s 
relation to Ophelia comes through Laertes’s statement to 
his sister that Hamlet is not in love with her, that is con- 
clusive; Hamlet’s ranting at the grave, which was explic- 
able to the Elizabethans on other grounds, should not be 


1 “Character Problems in Shakespeare’s Plays.” Levin L. Schiicking. 
New York: Henry Holt and Co. $3.50. : 


weighed against it. Self-characterization may be at times 
crude, paradoxical, unnatural; but it is not to be rejected 
on that account. It was Shakespeare’s practice to make 
the villain think and speak of himself as a villain, laws 
of psychology to the contrary notwithstanding. The 
modest heroine prides herself on her modesty, Miranda, 
e.g.; and the noble hero enunciates his own greatness: 


Cesar. 5 danger knows full well 
That Cesar is more dangerous than he: 
We are two lions litter’d in one day, 
And I the elder and more terrible. 


Such self-glorification is not to be explained as a revela- 
tion of the disintegration of character, as the boast of one 
who brags to cover actual weakness: it is Shakespeare’s 
way of telling the audience that Cesar is a great. and 
courageous man. The example is only one of many which 
resist the mould of a realistic art. 

Inconsistencies of characterization may be explained 
sometimes by the dramatist’s habit of taking over from 
his source effective scenes without modification, forgetting 
or ignoring the refinements to.which he had already sub- 
jected the characters who enact such scenes; eg., the 
scene in which Hamlet spares the praying king. Conceiv- 
ing his characters spontaneously, working impulsively, 
Shakespeare frequently produced continuously realistic ef- 
fects. But he did not consistently concern himself with 
the modern dramatist’s problem of subordinating and 
nicely adjusting every part to the whole. On the con- 
trary, the scene appears to have been his unit. He got 
the utmost possible out of a scene regardless of whether 
the result conflicted with the unity of the whole action or 
not. The Cleopatra of the first scenes is not the Cleopatra 
of the last. But we shall come nearer to an understanding 
of Shakespeare’s art by recognizing that he intended her 
to be in each act what in each act she appears to be, than 
by trying to force a unity that is nonexistent. In general, 
the more simple our solution of difficulties, the more likely 
we are to be in accord with Shakespeare’s intention. “We 
are justified, as a rule,” Dr. Schiicking says, “in adding 
a motive only when no sense results without it. And 
whether a sense results must be ascertained from the 


point of view not of our time, but of the Elizabethan — 


age and in connexion with the whole of Shakespeare’s 
dramatic activity.” 

What Dr. Schiicking succeeds in proving is that Shakes- 
peare’s art contains many primitive elements. 
doubted, however, whether knowledge of this fact will 
have much effect in quieting controversy over the inter- 
pretation of these character-problems. For, according te 
Dr. Schiicking’s own showing, Shakespeare was not con- 
sistently primitive, and it is always an open question 
whether in any given situation he was aiming to charac- 
terize in the primitive style or not. In short, the so-called 
objective tests, though they have to be weighed in the 
balance as evidence, are not decisive. For example, Dr. 
Schiicking says we should make it a principle “to deny 
that Shakespeare makes any character in a monologue 
state reasons for his actions that are not meant to be sub- 
stantially correct and sufficient.” Yet he himself takes the 
action for his guide when he finds that Iago states in 
monologue, motives that are incompatible with his motives 
as interpreted by the action. Evidently the principle is 
flexible. And it is probable that the precedent set by Dr. 
Schiicking in discrediting the objective test in the problem 
of Iago’s character will be followed by other scholars in 
other problems where they can not agree with Dr. Schiick- 
ing that the interpretation of a character in the light of 
primitive methods of technique is satisfactory. The 
strength of Dr. Schiicking’s arguments for certain inter- 
pretations should not be underestimated, however. In 
the problems which he has analysed, the primitive ele- 
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ments appear to possess the weight which he attaches to 
them and consequently to determine the solution of the 
problems. Those critics to whom his interpretations seem 
distasteful have upon their own shoulders the burden of 
proving that their distaste is not for Shakespeare himself. 
CLARENCE VALENTINE Bover. 


NOBLESSE DESOBLIGE. 
THOSE who are led by the title of Cecile Tormay’s “An 
Outlaw’s Diary”* to expect excursions and alarms, hair- 
breadth escapes, hiding holes, scaffolds and shooting 
squads, are likely to find their appetite cheated, or at least 
balked. A further instalment of the memoirs, it is true, 
is promised us which will contain “an account of the Com- 
mune and the escape of Miss Tormay from the hands of 
the proletarians,” and which may prove to be fuller of 
authentic revolutionary meat. The present volume, on 
perusal, reduces itself to the reflections of a talented and 
imaginative authoress, of aristocratic birth and ardent 
patriotism, who was an eye-witness of the events that fol- 
lowed one another with breathless speed in Budapest be- 
tween the final disaster of Vittorio Veneto and the as- 
sumption of power in the capital of the Magyars by Bela 


Kun. It is informed from cover to cover with a violent 


personal antipathy to Count Michael Karolyi, and a hatred 
almost equal in intensity of the Jewish element in the 
population of the Dual Monarchy. Its envelope is adorned 
by portraits of the leading actors in the revolution and 
also by several cuts of ignoble faces, to all appearance 
culled from some rogues’ gallery and offered without com- 
ment or caption. There is a “foreword” by that portent- 
ous person, the Duke of Northumberland, in which an 
attempt is made to apply the lessons of Hungary’s brief 
carnival of proletarian rule to the present labour-situation 
in England. But, as the heir of all the Percys and Smith- 
sons was telling shocked audiences of Primrose Dames as 
long ago as March, 1921, that England stood on the 
threshold of a vast communistic rising, his preface can 
hardly be considered as adding weight or significance to 
the narrative. 

“Anger and inexpressible bitterness,” on the authoress’s 
own admission, assail her on the first page of her diary, 
and they do not relax their grip until the last is reached. 
Their occasions are generally quite easily understandable, 
given the fervent patriotism of the writer and the terrible 
spectacle that an empire in dissolution must present to a 
member of the caste which conceives national greatness as 
a personal and hereditary charge. But they are often less 
adequate and more obscure, and seem to have their roots 
rather in the economic consciousness of a caste for whose 
comfort and amenities whole stratas of society have 
hitherto functioned, when those stratas are upheaved. It 
is a comment which any reader may supply for himself 
that, throughout the period covered by the diary, Miss 


Tormay, although her counter-revolutionary activities 


were notorious, remained unmolested in her city apart- 
ment. The worst personal affronts which she chronicles 
reduce themselves, on examination, to the unmannerliness 
of a uniformed passenger on a street-car, and the refusal 
of workers |to carry in the wood and coal they had de- 
livered at her door. Terrible things—unspeakable things 
—are for ever on the point of happening, but for one 
reason or another they fail to eventuate, and the result is 
a curious feeling of sustained anticlimax. Miss Tormay 
is so ready to dramatize the social war in her own person, 
so bravely ready with the supreme aristocratic gesture 
that revolution, by all sound traditions, should call forth, 
that one is left at the end almost with a feeling that she 


has been cheated. Three thousand escaped Russian pris- 


1 An Outlaw’s Diary.” Cecile Tormay. New York: Robert M. 
McBride and Co. $3.00. 
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oners are marching on her country villa, and Miss Tormay 
spends the night writing the reflections that the situation 
calls for. Morning dawns, bringing, not the Russians, but 
a cab to carry her to the city. “The suburbs of Budapest,” 
she writes, “are haunted by ugly, red-eyed monsters 

in all the streets about us red, ferocious beasts are lurking 
with soft, noiseless steps, ready to pounce.” But the only 
thing that really pounces is an ill-mannered dentist with a 
demand that vacant space in the apartment be allotted to 
him as an office. Even this demand does not seem to have 
been pressed. Miss Tormay, it is clear, even in the dark- 
est days of proletarianism, was one of those great ladies 
who know how to “faire marcher son monde.’ Cars run, 
though irregularly, the telephone works, cabs ply for hire, 
fuel is delivered, the china-mender works at his little stall. 
The worth and humble valour of the class that, in the 
midst of defeat and revolution, somehow kept the wheels 
of the machine running, convey no moral to this angry 
aristocrat, give rise to no reflections except those of 
impatience at the temporary derangement of daily rou- 
tine, while the populace suspends its immemorial functions 
to find some substitutionary scheme of government for 
that which has hurled their country (and Miss Tormay’s) 
into headlong ruin. ‘People came towards me,” she 
writes; “workmen who were not workmen, who no longer 
do any work; soldiers who were not soldiers, who no 
longer obey. In this foul atmosphere nothing is any 
longer what it seems.” 

In her faculty for sustained invective Miss Tormay has 
probably never been surpassed. Léon Daudet himself 
might almost withdraw the hand that seemed on the point 
of grasping an undisputed laurel. The Gallic salt and 
originality of phrase that makes the leader of the Came- 
lots du Roi so great a master of diatribe, is missing. But 
it is atoned for by fervour and a sort of endurance in the 
reiteration of banal phrases without a suspicion of their 
banality. Physical shortcomings are particularly Miss 
Tormay’s province. Michael Karolyi is “a stunted de- 
generate afflicted with a cleft palate the deformed 
offspring of a consanguineous marriage.” On Father 
John Hock’s unreverend head “the hair is short and looks 
more like bristles than hair. In his crafty, wicked eyes 
there is something of the look of those animals that live 
underground. His ill-shaved:face,is blue and always un- 
washed. He fumbles with indescribably dirty hands 
in the depths of his pockets.” Bela Kun, a member, it is 
true, of “a race that has been allowed to breed too freely,” 
is ‘“‘a vulgar-looking, yellow-skinned, dark-eyed, puffy- 
faced individual.” So much for its leaders. The prole- 
tariat, ew masse, is now happily symbolized for us as “a 
hairy red hand” groping for the bourgeois till, now de- 
scribed as “some huge dark animal,” “a monster, leaving 
a muddy, smirched trail behind it,’ a “shifty rabble,” 
“storm-troops of destruction.” Distinctions are drawn. 
Pages are given to the assassination of the heroic Tisza. A 
brief reference of a line and a half suffices when Count 
Arco “lays low” Kurt Eisner, “the Jewish tyrant.” A con- 
temptuous note that he was shot in the back while running 
away exhausts Miss Tormay’s moral indignation over the 
murder of Karl Liebknecht. A shot heard from the woods 
where the hungry populace is foraging moves her to the 
caste-revealing plaint that “Hungary’s famous game is on 
the verge of extinction.” The report that King Charles, 
too, in all the turmoil of abdication, must go a-hunting to 
supply the royal larder, is one more incident of pathos added 
to the imperial odyssey. Sometimes the transitions are so 
abrupt that we are left wondering whether it is to her 
country or to her class that the diarist is alluding. “In 
my heart I approved those who tried to evade the order 
[against hoarding clothing], and yet my ideas of honesty 
had not changed—it was the honesty of the law which had 
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altered. Only three weeks ago it protected us, now it is a 
means of attack.” Miss Tormay, as befits the founder of 
the Organization of Christian Women, is susceptible to the 
charm of the New Testament, to the comfort of its mes- 
sage in the squalid class-torment that surrounds her. 
“Christ’s teaching is love itself,’ she rightly summarizes. 
Faced by the enemies of her class, it is in this wise that 
the lessons of the man who prayed for his executioners 
reaches her spirit: “They will not stand it, they will rush 
at the Minister of War [Linder], catch hold of him by his 
red tie and string him up to the nearest lamp-post like a 
depraved beast. . . . They are going to tear him to pieces. 
A hundred naked fists—why, perhaps a single one could 
do it... . Oh, for that ONE, gracious God!” 

In personal records of the French Revolution, more 
particularly in such contemporary accounts from the prov- 
inces as have been gathered together by the industry of 
M. Aulard, at the Sorbonne, for publication, nothing is so 
striking as the attitude of the women of the French 
noblesse in their time of visitation. They seldom rebel; 
they are hardly ever abusive or violent in their comment 
upon the cataclysm that has fallen, as from a clear sky, 
upon their happy and well-ordered lives. They move 
about prisons with grace and even wit; they appear before 
tribunals with serenity and good manners; they mount 
scaffolds with a sort of spectral charm which, even to those 
exasperated by what to-day would be called their spirit- 
lessness, is strangely impressive. It was not weakness. As 
Taine has well remarked, every demand that was made on 
them the women of the Revolution met. But they were 
essentially, and perhaps to their undoing, not only gentle- 
women, but gentle women. 

A very different leaven is at work to-day. Such a book 
as Miss Tormay’s is sufficient evidence that the spiritual 
havoc which has rendered possible such a spectacle as 
Europe presents us with, has worked upward as well as 
downward. Class-hatred is the ugliest and most disruptive 
thing in the world, as social snobbery is perhaps the mean- 
est. But to assume that its force is working in one 
direction alone is to evince a complete ignorance or mis- 
understanding of current social phenomena. “An Out- 
law’s Diary,” at any rate, should help to preserve us from 
any such misconception. Here at least, deep speaks to 
deep; and here, if ever, deep to deep replies. 

Henry Loncan Stuart. 


A MINOR POET OF NEW ENGLAND. 

Ir is a striking fact—because it is an illumination of her 
past and may possibly be a prophecy of her future posi- 
tion in literature—that though Louise Imogen Guiney fell 
into such a complete neglect that all her books, with one 
exception, had long been out of print at the time of her 
death, she has already been the subject of two biographies. 
The official lifet was preceded by a more personal sketch’. 
The two books should be read together; for Miss Brown, 
despite a tendency to gush, contrivés to make a charming 
portrait of her friend that supplements Miss Tenison’s de- 
termination to remain aloof and tell her story as far as 
possible in Miss Guiney’s own words. This admirable im- 
partiality breaks down, however, rather amusingly once or 
twice, when Miss Tenison, apropos of nothing in particular, 
reveals with most engaging candour her -own innocent 
political and social views. Apart from these lapses, which 
every reader will smilingly pardon, she effaces herself com- 
pletely, so that her book could hardly be bettered as a 
compendious introduction to Louise Imogen Guiney’s 
work. 


1*T ouise Imogen Guiney: Her Life and Works. 1861-1920.” E. M. 


Tenison. London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 


2“T ouise Imogen Guiney.” Alice Brown. 


New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. $1.50. P 
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Miss Guiney never forgot, nor did she allow anyone to 
forget, that she was a soldier’s daughter. Her father was 
a young Boston lawyer who, at the outbreak of the Civil 
War, enlisted as a private in the Federal army, from 
which he was discharged two or three years later with a 
general’s rank and a wound that was destined to prove 
mortal. Later in life his daughter kissed roses and flung 
them before the hoofs of the horses of many a plumed 
knight of romance; but in her eyes no other hero quite 
approached her father in glory. “My preux chevalier!’ 
she continued to cry. 

The martial ardour with which the little girl mourned 
her luck at not having been born a boy followed her 
through life; appeared in countless essays and«poems; and 
was nowhere more forcefully expressed than in her lines: 


A short life in the saddle, Lord! 
Not long life by the fire. 


As she was debarred from donning the cavalryman’s 
breeches she aspired to be a nun, and would no doubt have 
worn the habit of the Madarnes-of the Sacred Heart (with 
whom she, like Miss Repplier, was at school), had not the 
sudden death of her father from his old wound obliged 
her to remain in the world in order to support her mother 
and her aunt. As literature proved a precarious means 
of livelihood, she spent many years drudging as a country 
postmistress and, later, as a librarian in Boston. 

Yet though she was never crowned with gold, such 
laurels as the critics of the time had to bestow were twined 
around her young brows. The aged. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes was almost as much pleased with her early work 
as he was terrified by the huge St. Bernard dog that ac- 
companied the pretty girl into the Autocrat’s study. And 
all the Boston literary set was entranced. 

England and not America, however, was Louise Guiney’s 
spiritual home; consequently she sacrificed her Yankee fame 
for the sake of living in a country that never paid the 
slightest attention to her work. She had her little group 
of eminent admirers—Dr. Garnett, William Sharp, Lionel 
Johnson, Andrew Lang, R. L. Stevenson, Edmund Gosse 
and Clement Shorter among them; but her adored England 
continued to be unaware of her existence. We should in 
justice add, however, that her public in the United States 
grew steadily smaller, and that the only one of her books 
that went into a second edition, and that is not out of print 
(“Blessed Edmund Campion’), was published in London. 

Miss Guiney’s biographers are very naturally indignant 
at her neglect; but it is really quite understandable, be- 


cause, though admirably finished, she was exceedingly © 


limited in range. As a poet she was (with all due respect 
to Miss Brown, who acclaims her as the maker of “the 
most authentic and exquisite verse America has yet pro- 
duced”) a minor poet who soon exhausted her vein. As a 
prose-writer she was much too bookish to appeal to more 
than a few readers. I am aware that her habit of over- 
loading her essays with literary allusions was not an af- 
fectation, but was due to a pure enthusiasm for letters; 
that the incessant quotations were introduced not to display 
her learning, but because she could not help thinking in 
quotations; yet I, for one, must admit to finding a great 
deal of her prose irritating on this account. Her allusive 
method could, nevertheless, be highly effective, as may be 
seen in this extract from her essay on the New Gallery in 
the London of 1890: 


The first thing to take the eye is a loan from Hampton 
Court, the full-length of the pioneer poet, Henry Howard, 
Earl of Surrey: a young powerful figure all in red, poised on 
a hill-top....He steps forward there, as if in dramatic 
confirmation of his proud, obstinate, disinterested career, 
straight through love, scholarship, adventure, to the Tower 
ax. 
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_ One can hardly look at this stripling, with his jewelled 
cap’s white-blown feather, and hands laid airily but mean- 
ingly on hip and hilt, without remembering the most jocose 
and off-hand of his verses, written in the Spring: 

“When I felt the air so pleasant round about, 

Lord! to myself how glad I was that I had gotten out.’ 


Moreover her themes were invariably half-forgotten men 
—Vaughan, Edmund Campion, Hazlitt and La Roche- 
jaquelein were the best-known among them—and her love 
of life, as of literature, was remote, moving by preference 
in the seventeenth century. As Miss Brown says “‘she 
was beguiled by picturesqueness,” and followed at the 
heels of cavalier and chevalier. 
World as only an American can. 

To the honouring of the sensitive, the saintly and the 
heroic of past ages she dedicated her pen when she began 
to learn that 


Youth was slipping, dripping, pearl on pearl away. 


She had sufficient good sense, good taste, modesty and 
courage to realize that her singing days were over, and 
to avoid the mistake of forcing a failing note. 

But before she had finally turned to criticism she had 
written a little poetry that will live, if only in anthologies. 
The quality of her epigrams, which read like translations 
from the Greek (though she knew no Greek) and which I 
consider the best things that she did; the passionate 
poignancy in “Of Joan’s Youth’ and “An Outdoor 
Litany”; the elegaic stateliness of lines such as these 
will hold her place safely in American verse: 


Soft showers go laden now 
_ With odours of the sappy orchard-bough, 

And brooks begin to brawl along the march; 
Steams the late frost from hollow sedges high; 
The finch is come, the flame-blue dragon-fly, 
The marsh-born marigold that children spy, 

The plume upon the larch. 


I saw Miss Guiney several times the year before her 
death, when she was packing l:er books in her cottage on 
the Cotswolds in readiness for her return to Oxford. 
Cheerfully industrious as ever, she was putting the last 
touches to her collection of “Recusant Poets” which she 
did not live to see published. She talked to me about these 
salvaged seventeenth-century Catholic poets; and then, 
finding that I then knew nothing about contemporary 
American poetry, she gave another proof of her passion 
for getting the neglected known by lending me Miss Rit- 
tenhouse’s anthologies. 

THEODORE MAYNARD. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


Tue historian of art must face the same problems as the polit- 
ical and social chronicler: he must be able to show that the 
world of ideas and artistic expression, like the practical fields 
of endeavour, is subject to continual changes and rebellions, 
and that these changes are the outcome of forces ceaselessly 
operating against standardized, obsolete, and insufficient forms 
of thought; he must be able to assimilate and handle ideas, 
to trace the development of spiritual tendencies, and to co- 
ordinate the graphic expressions with the surrounding life. 
Professor King’s book’ will hardly stand the test. It is ob- 
viously a labour of great love and long research; but its 
facts and dates have little bearing on the essential meaning of 
painting. The author presents a summary of Sardinian his- 
tory down to the sixteenth ceutury; she describes pictures as 
if they were sacred puzzles—reverentially and in detail—but 
about all that the diligent reader can get from the monograph 
can be put into one sentence: Sardinian painting was much 
like early Spanish art—it was a religious expression and very 
beautiful. eC: 


1 “Sardinian Painting.” 
, Green & Co, 


Georgiana Goddard King. New York: 
$2.00, 
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For she loved the Old 


Dr. Cattocortr’s study of Iberian superstition* is based upon the 
various references made to the subject in the works of Alfonso 
X of Spain, surnamed the Wise. Dr. Callcott is not interested 
in the origins of these early Spanish traditions, but rather in 
the light they throw upon the national character. It is thus 
instructive to discover that in all the miracles examined 
(wonders in which the Virgin takes first place, with Santiago— 
St. James—second, and the Child Jesus third) there are no 
unquestionable ghosts, no magic rings, no “evil eyes,” no were- 
wolves. “The search for the elixir of life is only faintly 
hinted at in the restoration of youth to the aged priest who 
seeks help from the Virgin.” Dr. ‘Callcott has catalogued the 
numerous miracles with meticulous care and has added a for- 
midable-looking bibliography. For the information contained 
in ‘the book one can feel only gratitude; in manner, however, 
it is too thoroughly pervaded with the dryness of the typical 
Ph.D. thesis. It is as if the author had, in the heat of his 
academic enthusiasm, evaporated the charm of which he speaks 
as being “cast over us by the simplicity of the primitive age 
with its childlike faith,” and left only the hard facts from 
which it emanated. 
I. G. 
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“FANTASTICA”” is a book of three tales, a preface, and an 
epilogue, all more or less related to one another. The author 
was previously known as a good minor poet of the class of 
Ralph Hodgson and Robert Graves. Now, having retired 
afar from his native England and having brooded for a long 
time on the ghastly fruits of the labours of the Elder States- 
men, he bursts into prose as a crusader. High of horse and 
armed to the last symbol, this new St. George rides forth to 
slay a whole army of dragons, albeit some of them are wind- 
mills. His monsters are many. In the tale called “Golgotha 
& Co.,” he rides full tilt at “Brains of Power,” “Misapplied 
Science,” and “Pascalian-Tolstoyan Christianity,” vigorously 
wielding his lance of “mutual aid” and his sword of “recog- 
nition of immaterial rights.” In “The Smile of the Sphinx,” 
the author sets forth various personal truths, his belief, and 
his freedom from disillusion. What Mr. Nichols modestly 
calls the slightest of his tales, “Sir Perseus and the Fair 
Andromeda,” is an amusing attempt to solve the difficulties 
of the inhabitants of Mr. Shaw’s “Heartbreak House.” As 
propagandist, Mr. Nichols is a little too disorganized; but 
perhaps the good artist in him will discipline and order his 
just rages. Even in these avowedly propagandist tales, the 


good artist comes often to the fore. 
A.M. 
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Ir seems to be the fortune of Lord Dunsany always to spin 
out his talent a little thinner than it is guaranteed to hold. 
After reading these two volumes of short plays® one is con- 
vinced that, were he to take the trouble, he would write 
enjoyable, or at any rate competent, plays, with ease of dia- 
logue and movement, if with neither any distinct evocation 
of life or any definite originality. But his ease comes fatally 
to him; and, too, like Byron in this respect, “he manages his 
pen with the careless and negligent ease of a man of qual- 
ity.” The result is that, in spite of their naturalness of dia- 
logue, these plays very quickly weary us; as we slip from 
one uneventful page to another we are not really interested, 
or at most only so faintly that, rather than face the slight 
effort of laying the book down, we continue to read. His 


‘most recent volume is surely the most tenuous that he has yet 


written; the ideas are slight, and he treats them so casually 
that they quickly lose their original whimsicality. He never 
strikes out a vigorous phrase; he never comes to grips with 
his subject; he is never enthrallingly interesting nor intensely 
dull. What he habitually achieves is a sort of feebleness not 
without grace. One would not dream of reading him a sec- 
ond time. But he is sentimental, on the whole, without great 
offence; and that, perhaps, is the one virtue that shines out 


of the mediocrity of a very much overpraised talent. 
E. M. 


1“The Supernatural in Early Spanish Literature.” Frank Callcott. 
New York: Instituto de las Espafias en los Estados Unidos. 


2“Pantastica.”” Robert Nichols. London: ‘Chatto & Windus, 


8“Plays of Near and Far.” “Plays of Gods and Men.” Lord Dun- 
sany. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.75 each. 
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A classic in fiction ($2.00 retail) and one year of the FREEMAN (regularly $6.00) | } 


HE pundits were looking at the moon through a telescope and, luckily 
for history, (as they thought) it was at the very moment when the Privol- 
vans and the Subvolvans were engaged in a mighty battle. Oh, it was 
something terrible to behold! Until, until — it proved that the old tube 
was filled with restless insects that were vainly seeking to escape. (The wise 
old party who had first spied them had at once named the contending armies! ) 


Another phenomenon which the savants discovered at the same time was a 
huge elephant racing across the moon at a prodigious speed. Indeed, it was 
so rapid that they could account for it only by the hypothesis that the moon 
moved with equal velocity towards the elephant. There, too, they were 
deceived, for it proved to be a frightened mouse in the telescope. But the 
scientists could not yield easily to ugly and humiliating facts, so 


Some held no Way so orthodox 

To try it, as the Ballot-Box; 

And, like the Nation’s Patriots, 

To find, or make, the Truth by Votes. 


All of this — not unlike science and politics in A. D. 1923 — was recorded 
by one Samuel Butler some three hundred years ago. (More of this prophet 
Samuel anon, but in the more important pages of this paper. ) 


It would seem as if peoples always needed the erudition, wit and penetration 
of a Samuel Butler, whether in the form of a man, a group or a journal. 
America has the Freeman. There are some thousands who know what a 
rare and good thing it is, but it takes large numbers to keep such a paper 
going. Weare not complaining; we are getting our share, but we are not 
getting it fast enough. 


If you want to keep the FREEMAN going your desire must become tangible: 

you must get us more subscribers. Labour Day is upon us: what worthier 

way of celebrating that ambiguously named holiday than by initiating your 
most favoured friend into the Freeman fellowship? 
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